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Just Among Ourselves 


N our column for November 12 we made mention of the good 

work that is being done by some of our pastors and subscribers 

in placing our church paper in the homes of their people, 
which is one of the best investments they can get them to make 
if the paper is read by them as it should be. Of course if The 
Herald or any other paper goes into a home and is never read, 
it will mean nothing. But every member of the Christian 
Church owes it to himself or herself to keep in touch with the 
work of their church of which they are a part. No matter how 
few the talents one may possess if the life is lived in a careless, 
indifferent way the church and the Kingdom suffer to the extent 
of the unused talents. No man liveth to himself, and your life 
and mine are so closely interwoven with the lives of those about 
us that we cannot afford to do otherwise than our very best in 
all things, and the work of the Church and the Kingdom will be 
advanced or promoted to the extent of our talents, be they few 
or many. 


Rev. J. E. Kauffman, Piqua, Ohio, sends us seventeen subscriptions, six- 
teen new and one renewal. 


Rev. S. Price, Greenup, Illinois, sends ten subscriptions, five new and 
five renewals; also one to The Journal of Christian Education. 


Mrs. Amanda Ashby, Fiatt, Illinois, sends eight subscriptions to The 
Herald and two to The Journal of Christian Education. 


Mr. Rolon Jones, ‘Shelby, Nebraska, sends five subscriptions to The 
Herald and one for The Journal. 


Some one from our church at. Muncie, Indiana, has sent us five, all new 
subscriptions, but we have been unable to obtain the name of the remitter, 
although we have made inquiry of the pastor. The one sending us this list 
overlooked signing the letter. 

But wait one moment, please, here come our good brethren, 
Rev. W. M. Jay, pastor of Earlston Church, Everett, Pa.; Rev. 
Edwin B. Flory, pastor of Riverdale Church, Dayton, Ohio; Rev. 
J. T. Brooks, pastor of Bethel Church, Eldorado, Illinois; and 
Rev. W. H, Martin, pastor of First Church, Dayton, Ohio—whose 
churches have adopted the budget plan for The Herald with the 
renewal subscriptions for all the homes of their churches. Not 
one of these pastors would want to see his church drop The 
Herald as an item of the annual church budget, for he knows 
that it is a real assistant pastor always on the job with its helpful 
suggestions and messages for the entire church. 

A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 











(Continued from third column, page 22) 


for the realization of our hope lies in com- 
pulsion of circumstances. We are being 
forced to live like brothers. Industry is so 
dependent on the spirit of brotherhood that 
its wheels stop when the spirit of brother- 
hood is absent. We live in an industrial 
age, an age of dependence upon one another, 
of proximity to one another. The third 
basis for the realization of our hope in the 
brotherhood of mar lies in the miracles of 
regeneration by which Christ takes posses- 
sion of men and casts out the spirit of hate, 
fear, suspicion, greed, and selfishness, and 
brings in its place the spirit of brotherhood, 
justice, good will, and service, There is no 
limit to the power of the Spirit of Christ. 
What he does for one man he can do for 
the whole race. 

What foundation have we for our faith 
in the realization of the hope of Christian 
unity? We base our faith on the progress 
in this direction already made. There was 
a time not so many generations ago when 
extirpation was the watchword of the 
Church, and fire, sword, and inquisition 
were used to punish heretics and put a re- 
straining fear into the hearts of the faith- 
ful. There was unity in the Church, but it 
was the unity of force. Then a better day 
dawned, and the watchword of the Church 
became toleration. But toleration was only 
a step toward co-operation, and co-operation 
is essential unity. With all these evidences 
of progress before us, is it too much to be- 
lieve that in some way God will yet answer 
the prayer of our Lord in all its fulness in 
the vital unity of all believers in Christ? 
—The Baptist. 








_ Deaths 





The funeral of the late G. M. Parmenter was held 
at his residence, 426 E. Washington St., Urbana, 
Ohio, November 16, 1925, at ten a. m. The writer 
conducted the funeral and was assisted by Rev. C. W. 
Sultzbach, pastor of the M. E. Church at Tremont 
City, Ohio, and Rev. Mr. Altman, pastor of the M. 
E. Church at Urbana, Ohio. Brother Parmenter uni- 
ted with the Christian Church at Milford Center, Ohio, 
about thirty-eight years ago. He was a deacon in the 
High Street Christian Church, Springfield, Ohio, at 
the time of his death. Brother Parmenter was in- 
tensely loyal to the church of his choice, and this 
loyalty was not narrowed to the local church of 
which he was a member, but reached out to his de- 
nomination. He was deeply interested in all that per- 
tained to the spiritual welfare of his church and de- 
nomination and to the Kingdom of God everywhere. 
He was a generous contributor to the church and 
denomination. He leaves to mourn his departure from 
this life his beloved wife, who has been one with him 
in his interest in the church, three sons and five 
daughters, a large circle of friends and relatives. We 
laid away his body in the churchyard at Milford Cen- 
ter, and his spirit is with the God whom he loved 
and served. A. B. KENDALL. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


V. Kennedy, Lynn, Indiana. 

C. Winn, 600 S. Webster St., Kokomo, Indiana. 
ohn Butts, 1302 Broadway, Piqua, Ohio. 

. E. Brock, Cates, Indiana. 

- N. Ross, 1406 W. Twelfth St., Muncie, Indiana. 
. A. Barth, 988 Chanceler Ave., Irvington, N. J. 
. T. Cotten, Franklin, Ohio. 

. W. Ringler, Old Soldiers’ Home, Marshalltown, Ia. 
. M. Helfenstein, 314 St. George St., Lewisburg, Pa. 
. W. pews. 1906 Bartlett St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
. L. Wells, 2-a Woodrow Ave., 40th St., Norfolk, Va. 
F. Holsclaw, 1100 Brotherton St., Muncie, Indiana. 
. B. Lusk, 1187 E. Plum St., Noblesville, Indiana. 
- T. Crawford, 12 W. Clifford St., Winchester, Va. 
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It is now the time of the year when our Church School workers are look- 
ing for the best helps obtainable to prepare themselves for efficient service for 
1926. It is with real pleasure that we present below a list of the finest helps 
that can be secured from any source on the International Uniform Lessons. 
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PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 


It has been issued for fifty years with ever 
increasing popularity and usefulness, which 
fact alone is a 
wonderful argu- 
ment for its 
value and help- 
fulness. Rich in 
material, com- 
prehensive in its 
scope, practical 
in its treatment; 
every superin- 
tendent, teacher, 
and scholar will 
find in it his own 
personal require- 
ments. Marion 
Lawrance voiced 
the sentiments 
of thousands 
when he said: 

‘‘How this 
standard com- 


maintain itself 
during all these 
years, growing 
annually strong- 
er and richer, is 
a marvel to the 
Sunday-school 
world. Personally, I do not see how any 
Sunday-school teacher can hope to do his 
best without the rich, full helps found in 
these NOTES.” 

It should be the companion of every Sun- 
day-school worker. Price, $2.00. 





TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


The previous yearly issues have estab- 
lished this commentary in the minds of 
Sunday-school teachers : - 
and scholars as a most 
complete and _ useful 
Sunday-school Com- 
mentary. The object is, 
first and all, to pre- 
sent the very best 
Commentary on the 
lessons, with every 
conceivable help that 
modern science and 
modern methods can 
render. 

Printed in clear, 
plain type with many 
handsome Illustra- 
tions, Maps, Diagrams, 
etc. Price, $2.00. 


THE MONDAY CLUB SERMONS 


For forty - eight 
years this annual 
volume has maintained 
its place as a commen- 
tary on the Interna- 
tional Sunday School 
Lessons that is “dif- 
ferent.” Its particular 
value lies in its unique 
analysis of the lesson, 
affording the leaders 
of adult classes in 
particular a summary 
which is unusual, sup- 
plementing all other 
“helps.” Price, 

















ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 


Contains:—1. Introduction. 2. Home Read- 
ing. 3. Lesson Text, Golden Text, Practical 
\ Truth, Topic and 
Outline arranged as 
a responsive exercise. 
4. Text also in 
American Revision. 
5. Time. 6. Place. 
7. Parallel Accounts. 
8 Comments. 4 
Questions. 10. Prac- 
tical Survey. 11. 
Practical Application. 
12. Blackboard Exer- 
cise. 13. With the 
Seniors and Adults. 
14. The Intermediate 
Class. 15. The Jun- 
iors. 16. The Pri- 
mary Class. 17. Maps. 
18. Bible Dictionary. 
Price, $1.00. 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY 
SCHOOL BOOK 


Practical Expositions 
of the International 
Sunday School Lessons 
of 1926 Improved Uni- 
form Series; Topics for 
Young People and 
Adults. By Reverend 
James H. Snowden. 
Price, $1.25. 























TORREY’S GIST OF 
THE LESSON 


The original Vest 
Pocket Companion, 
which has had many 
imitators, but no equal. 
As Marion Lawrance 
says, “Boiled down and 
pressed, skimmed, 
strained, yet full, gener- 
ous, helpful.” Flexible 
binding, 35 cents. 





JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Successor to Teachers and Officers 
Journal, which has been discontinued. A 
monthly magazine for Christian leadership, 
with special emphasis on Sunday-schools 
and Christian Endeavor. Published monthly. 
Contains 32 pages and cover. Single sub- 
scriptions, $1.00 per year; per quarter, 25c; 
per single copy, 10c. Quantity price, five or 
more copies to one address, per year, 75c 
each; per quarter, 20c. 


Sunday School Lesson Illustrator (month- 
ly). $1.00 per year. 
PelPs Notes (monthly). 75 cents per year. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton, 






Ohio. 
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December 3, 1925 


Indifference 


HEN Jesus came to Golgotha they hanged him on a tree, 

They drave great nails through hands and feet, and made a Calvary. 
They crowned him with a crown of thorns; red were his wounds and deep, 
For those were crude and cruel days, and human flesh was cheap. 


When Jesus came to Birmingham they simply passed him by; 

They never hurt a hair of him—they only let him die. 

For men had grown more tender, and they would not give him pain. 
They only just passed down the street, and left him in the rain. 








Still Jesus cried, “Forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
And still it rained, the winter rain that drenched him through and through; 
The crowds went home and left the streets without a soul to see, 
And Jesus crouched against a wall and cried for Calvary. 
—Studdert Kennedy. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Rev. J. H. Harper, who has been serving 
the church at Merom, Indiana, has resigned 
and is moving to Bismarck, Illinois. Rev. J. 
E. Fry, who recently went to Merom from 
Bismarck, will finish the year for the church 
at Merom. 

The new church at Harrisburg, Illinois, of 
which Rev. Ed Borah is pastor, is rejoicing 
over an ingathering under the leadership of 
Mrs. Charlotte Nash, an evangelist from St. 
Louis. At our last word there were twenty 
conversions. 

Through the thoughtfulness of Rev. A. A. 
Wright, pastor of Binghamton, New York, 
where the Convention was held, we have had 
opportunity to see the fine manner in which 
the Binghamton Press reported the recent 
session of the Metropolitan Convention. 

The Pleasant Hill Church, of Turon, Kan- 
sas, Rev. B. S. Barton pastor, closed a series 
of meetings Sunday night, November 16, in 
which the membership was greatly revived, 
eighteen added to the church, and eight bap- 
tized. Brother Barton is now in a similar 
meeting with his church at Neola. 

tev. P. W. Hunsinger, assisted by Rev. 
Fred Armstrong as song leader, recently 
closed a three weeks’ series of evangelistic 
meetings with his church at Landess re- 
sulting in ten conversions. Brother Hunsing- 
er has had seven additions to the church in 
the first three months of this pastorate. 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Rev. E. K. 
Amerzeen pastor, had a great father and 
son banquet a few evenings ago which at- 
tained such success that the Portsmouth 
Herald gave it two-column, front-page pub- 
licity, in which The Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty figured—this being the city in which 
this periodical was established in 1808. 


We have been permitted to see a resolu- 
tion adopted at the last session of the Erie 
Christian Conference in which that body ex- 
presses its high appreciation of the services 
of Rev. E. C. Hall as field secretary of that 
conference. His faithfulness and efficiency 
have greatly strengthened the churches, and 
the conference heartily recommends him to 
others. 


Dr. G. A. Conibear, who accompanied the 
body of Miss Williams from Lakemont, New 
York, to its final resting place, had the very 
delightful pleasure of visiting his former 
pastorate at Covington, Ohio, over Sunday. 
He preached both morning and evening for 
the pastor, Rev. W. A. Freeman; and from 
a number of sources we have heard kindest 
appreciation of his messages. 

There are many who will be grieved to 
learn of the death of Mrs. D. A. Epperson, 
of Haubstadt, Indiana, who with her hus- 
band has been of such great help in our 
work in that section—Mr. Epperson being 
one of the trustees of Union Christian Col- 
lege. For many years they have financially 
and otherwise supported our work in a most 
praiseworthy manner. The funeral serv- 
ices were conducted by Rev. H. Vernon Win- 


ter, her pastor, assisted by Dr. E. E. Ben- 
nett, who sends us a sketch and tribute of 
her life. J 

On page five will be found the greetings 
extended in behalf of the Christian Church 
to the National Congregational Council in 
its session at Washington, through our rep- 
resentative, Dr. F. G. Coffin. The member- 
ship of the Christian Church ought to be 
particularly interested in every gesture that 
is made to develop a larger spirit of frater- 
nity and a closer fellowship between the de- 
nominations. 


Westboro District of the Southern Ohio 
Conference recently held an all-day meeting 
of the Young People’s Congress which was 
presided over by Miss Lucile Connor of 
Westboro. The Congress is planning to as- 
sist in all lines of church work including 
help to Franklinton Christian College and 
foreign missions. Mr. O. S. Walker, of 
Dayton, took a party including Mr. Hermon 
Eldredge, who addressed the meetings. 


Our brotherhood will be greatly distressed 
to learn of the very serious illness of Mrs. 
I. A. Watkins, the wife of our well known 
pastor of Urbana, Illinois. Her condition is 
most serious indeed and her suffering is in- 
tense. We know that a great volume of sym- 
pathetic and loving prayer will go up from 
a host of hearts that she and her loved ones 
may be comforted and strengthened in these 
exceedingly trying days. 


The International Council of Religious 
Education, comprising thirty-five denomina- 
tions, is meeting in Columbus, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 28 to December 4. Our church will be 
represented by members of the Christian 
Education Department. The purpose of the 
meeting is the correlation and promotion of 
religious agencies in the church, especially 
the Sunday-school, week-day religious edu- 
cation, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, etc. 


Rev. H. W. Elder, so well known through- 
out the Southland, has been elected by the 
Executive. Board of Bethlehem College to 
solicit and collect funds for the purpose of 
erecting an administration building for this 
college. Brother Elder has accepted and 
will begin the work at once. He is a past 
master at raising funds and building church 
buildings, and we doubt not will prove equal- 
ly efficient in this very large and very im- 
portant task. 

Goshen, Indiana, is making fine progress 
under the leadership of Rev. O. V. Rector, 
and is planning to enlarge and improve its 
church building next spring to the amount 
of some $25,000. The spirit of unity and 
enthusiasm is delightful and a_ great 
strength to the work. The recent rabbit 
supper brought over two hundred to the ta- 
bles for fellowship and a good time. The 
pastor is just now helping Brother Hurst in 
a meeting at Boonville. 
the teacher of the Bible class, will occupy 
the pulpit next Sunday morning and the 
woman’s missionary society has charge of 


Mr. W. A. Martin, 
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the evening service on account of his ab- 
sence. 

Hollansburg, Ohio, Rev. J. D. Hampton 
pastor, has just been greatly invigorated by 
a Kingdom Enlistment Week service in 
which Rev. D. G. Pleasant assisted as direc- - 
tor of the campaign. Brother Hampton 
speaks highly of his work. There were 
eighty-seven decisions gained with a large 
number of prospects still to work upon. 
Brother Pleasant is now assisting in an 
evangelistic effort at Frederick, Miami Ohio 
Conference, to run from November 22 to 
December 13. Brother S. M. Woods is the 
pastor, and they are expecting great serv- 
ices. 

Plainville, New York, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. F. E. Bullock, just keeps on 
growing. Last year it reached its goal in 
the educational offering and this year the in- 
crease of fifteen percent which was asked 
for. Recently the church has been pleased 
and profited with a beautiful little home- 
coming play, “The Seven Sunderland Sis- 
ters,” written and staged by Mrs. Bullock, 
and which made a great hit with the people. 
Mrs. Bullock speaks in highest terms of the 
work of Dr. W. P. Fletcher, who recently 
visited that and other churches in that sec- 
tion. 

In this issue will be found the appeal for 
the Carversville Christian Orphanage to be 
taken at Christmas time. This was author- 
ized by the Executive Board of the Conven- 
tion as the proper time to take the offering 
for this orphanage this year. And our 
churches and Sunday-schools should be 
guided accordingly. Many have already be- 
come interested in this institution and have 
been giving their offerings at various times 
of the year. Now they are all asked to cen- 
ter upon the Christmas season and to make 
their offerings as liberal as possible. The 
children there are being splendidly cared for 
and Superintendent Johnson is anxious to 
enlarge the capacity of the institution in 
order to take care of others. Read his ap- 
peal on page sixteen. 

Our workers at Irvington, New Jersey, 
were given a most happy Thanksgiving in- 
deed through the fine and generous gifts of 
Mr. Nicholas Weber, a member of First 
Church, Irvington, and his son. At the for- 
mal organization of Second Church on Sun- 
day evening it was announced that the fi- 
nancing of the new building which they oc- 
cupy, representing about $25,000, was the 
gift of the elder Mr. Weber and a handsome 
new piano was presented by the son, Harry 
Weber, together with beautiful collection 
plates from Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Fox. At 
the same time it was announced that the 
elder Mr. Weber had canceled the mortgage 
indebtedness which had been standing on 
First Church amounting to almost $15,000. 
The joy of Dr. W. H. Hainer and his people 
of the mother church, as well as of the new 
congregation, may well be imagined over 
such great giving. Brother Weber also 
made happy the hearts at Carversville 
Christian Orphanage by a Thanksgiving 
gift of $5,000, which has been used to settle 
the indebtedness on that institution. 
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The Larger Evangelism 


propagate. Propagation is a universal law of life 

everywhere. To grow and to multiply is one of the 
basic principles of living institutions as well as of living 
organisms. But with Christianity it is more than a neces- 
sity. It is a passion. The evangelistic spirit has ever 
been the deepest and most far-reaching in the Church of 
Jesus Christ. It has motivated, directly or indirectly, 
most of the activities of the Church. And it has sent in- 
dividual followers .of Jesus Christ out in countless num- 
bers to become preachers and missionaries and martyrs 
for him. Divest Christianity of this evangelistic fervor 
and immediately it becomes a cold formality and after a 
while a dead institutionalism. The significance of this 
thought ought to be apparent to every local communion. 
The spirit of evangelism is not only foundational to its 
vitality and progress but is also formative of its very 
type and being. To be effective this spirit must be con- 
stant and perpetual and it must find expression continu- 
ally both in effort and results. 


OW this is a spiritual law which applies to confer- 
ences and other larger church bodies as much as it 

does to the local church. They, too, must propagate else 
they will die. It is just as essential that a conference be 
permeated with the spirit of evangelism as it is that a 
church should be, and it is just as essential that that spirit 
find a very definite and visible expression in effort and in 
results. The conference that is not endued with sufficient 
evangelistic passion to move it to some systematic plan 
and determined effort at church propagation is bound to 
become decadent and in the end will die. There is no 
question, there can be no question, upon this point. The 
very nature of Christianity is such that no organic group 
of churches can long maintain itself in a static condition. 
It must either propagate other churches or gradually lose 
those it already has. There is no other alternative. The 
spirit of church evangelism is as necessary for a confer- 
ence as the spirit of individual evangelism is for a local 
church. It is an inherent concomitant of vital and 
thriving Christianity; and any conference that is barren 
of it is doomed to failure—not only because there will be 
no new work inaugurated but also because the old work 
will lose its vitalizing spirit. Its very message and im- 
pact will become cold and conventional and the Chris- 
tianity which it expresses will become a formality rather 
than a vital dynamic. And this means decadence and 
slow death. No conference ever has escaped this penalty 
of neglected propagation or ever will. Every conference 
which hopes to live must keep inaugurating new churches 
with sufficient frequency to keep the spirit of church 
evangelism alive within it. If there is not within its own 


CC ropagate. Pr is not unique in its necessity to 


bounds any needy field for new churches, then it must for 
the sake of self-preservation enlarge its field or unite 
with some sister conference, or its area convention, in 
propagating and establishing churches where they are 
needed. It has no other choice but this or death. 


ECAUSE this is so eternally true, one of the happiest 

and most encouraging omens in the Christian Church 
is the awakening sense of evangelism—not only individ- 
ual evangelism which has as its object the winning of per- 
sons; but also what we have called church evangelism, 
which has as its object and determination the establishing 
of new churches. For long, long years, this passion for 
church evangelism was almost dead within our denomi- 
nation. Conference after conference went along decade 
after decade without putting forth any real effort to 
establish new churches or to push to vigorous completion 
and fruitage some struggling little city mission which 
long had been hanging on to its conference life as a dis- 
couraging and enervating dependent rather than becom- 
ing the prosperous and helpful church it might have been 
with the proper financial assistance from the conference. 
It is almost incredible to what an extent this has been true 
during the past fifty years. Whole conferences have 
passed out, or are passing out, of existence simply be- 
cause the churches settled down to die with not enough 
of the spirit of propagation to keep them alive; and try- 
ing to live selfishly for their own little local communities, 
and making no attempt to start churches in their neigh- 
boring cities, they lost their life in trying te save it. 
A careful study of our various conferences on this one 
single point carries significant revelation as to why so 
many of our conferences have lost instead of gained and 
why the denomination as a whole has made such slow 
growth during the past fifty years. The spirit of church 
propagation, the spirit of larger evangelism which goes 
out to establish new churches and to enlarge and 
strengthen the bounds of the conference, has been dead in 
all too many cases; and, true to the laws of life, they 
have not been able even to maintain the status quo but 
have gradually lost ground. But now a new day has 
come. In the past few years the spirit of church evan- 
gelism has begun to quicken in many of our conferences. 
Some of them have been establishing new churches, and 
some of them have been getting behind some sluggish 
city effort with substantial funds to push it to successful 
completion. Conferences and area conventions have be- 
gun to go about the business of propagating churches in 
the city in an intelligent and organized way. Conference 
mission and conference church extension funds are being 
levied, some of them as much as a dollar or more per 
member on the local church, for this purpose of church 
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propagation; and careful plans are being carried out to plant 
churches where they are needed and where there is every hope of 
success. The result has been highly salutary. A new spirit of 
hope and a larger outlook is springing up in those conferences 
and this is bound te have invigorating effect upon both the con- 
ference as a whole and upon the local churches. This alone ought 
to be a sufficient inducement to every conference through its offi- 
cial board and through its pastors earnestly to push this work of 
church propagation. But other incentives urge them on also. City 
churches of the kind which are being begun are absolutely crucial 
to the very life of the denomination as well as of the conference. 
Its future depends upon the establishment of city churches in far 
larger number than we have at the present time. So that for the 
sake of the local churches themselves, for the sake of the confer- 
ence, and for the sake of the denomination, every local church 
should be participating in some well co-ordinated effort of the 
churches to propagate themselves anew through the establishment 
cf new churches in our great growing centers of population. 
Whoever does not see and understand this is blind to one of the 
most primary principles of church life and growth—that inexor- 
able necessity of the larger evangelism which plans and gives life 
and money to the propagation of churches with the same passion 
that the individual evangelism seeks to win individuals. 


HIS is a matter of most imperative and pressing importance 

which should not be longer neglected by any conference or con- 
vention board. It is highly important, of course, that the effort be 
carefully and intelligently planned; and always the plans should be 
made only with the advice and co-operation of the Home Mission 
Department of our General Convention, which sooner or later is 
almost invariably involved directly or indirectly in all of these 
church extension enterprises. Looking into the future, and holding 
in mind all of the various departments and institutions and enter- 
prises of our church, The Herald expresses it as a most delib- 
erate and carefully studied conviction that there is no other one 
activity so vitally essential to the continuance of these departments 
and institutions as this work of propagation—the spirit of evan- 
gelism that plants churches in new territory and builds up the 
Kingdom in strategic places. 


Sampling Preachers 


NE of the happy trends of the times among our higher-class 
QO churches and those of other denominations is a gradual move- 

ment away from the practice of “candidating” to secure a 
new pastor for the church. At one time it was almost the uni- 
versal custom for ministers to preach “trial sermons,” and for 
churches to have just as many ministers as they could get to come 
for such sample preaching and then to vote on the lot of them—the 
man securing the largest number of ballots to be called for the 
year. But our wiser and better churches are more and more getting 
away from that obnoxious practice. They have learned, some of 
them by most unfortunate and bitter experience, the utter futility 
of such a method for judging any minister’s fitness and capability 
for the pastorate. They realize that one or two sermons and a first 
impression are no indication whatever of a man’s usefulness to a 
church. Indeed it is no index of a man’s ability to preach. The 
sample sermons which he gives on such occasions may be about the 
only “big ones” which he really has; or, on the other hand, it 
may be that the trying occasion will so embarrass the speaker that 
he will make a failure with his sermons even though he is really 
a very high-class pulpit man. 

Often the pastor who is rather slow in making acquaintances 
and must grow into the hearts of his people is the very one who 
will last decade after decade in a church, steadily growing in 
power and influence among his people and in the community; while 
in many cases the hail fellow well met, who is free and easy and 
makes a happy impression the first time he greets you, may be 
the very one who will not last but soon has things all awry and 
has to hunt another church. The fact that a man is good in the 
pulpit is no proof whatever that he will not do a church more harm 
than good. It takes more than fine preaching to make a good 
pastor. ; 
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Speaking of this habit of “sampling” preachers, the noted Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson has recently said: 


Candidating is a disgrace to the house of God. Who thinks of 
God when a candidate is preaching? Not the preacher, because he 
is thinking of ‘the people; not the people, because they are dis- 
secting the preacher. Nothing is so demoralizing to a Christian 
church as candidating. It converts public worship into a farce. 

Moreover, it is humiliating to the preacher. To be inspected like 
a pumpkin at a fair, to be put through the paces like a horse at a 
race, to be judged by a miscellaneous assembly, many of whom do 
not know what a good sermon is, is an outrage upon ministers 
which ought to be abolished forthwith. 

The best advice to a church is, candidate not at all. It is a use- 
less piece of business at the best. What can you tell from one 
sermon? A shallow man, confident and magnetic, may please you 
at first hearing, while a worthy man, from humility or physical 
trepidation, may disappoint you. You must hear a man preach a 
year before you have a right to judge him. Good preachers are 
better in their twentieth sermon than in their first. Candidating 
does not tell you enough. A minister is more than a preacher. 
He does various kinds of work. Fidelity in these other labors is 
as important as ability in pulpit ministrations. Manhood is the 
supreme qualification. You cannot judge of manhood in one sermon. 


And to this the New York Christian Advocate adds: 

Dr. Jefferson’s sage advice to churches is to pin their faith to 
a pastor’s record and not to a single sermon, which may be “a 
sugarstick.” What he says of his own denomination is assuredly 
true of ourselves: “Hundreds of churches suffer today under the 
ministry of men who were chosen on the impulse of first im- 
pressions, rather than on the record of faithful and successful 
work.” He goes on to say: “Many leading pulpits are now filled 
by men who were called to their places without preaching as candi- 
dates. As a rule, it is the little churches which are most fussy 
and fastidious and are capable of greatest tyranny and folly. 
Every church which by its action registers its disapproval of the 
custom of candidating, not only does an invaluable service to the 
ministry, but to the entire Christian world.” 

“Fussy and fastidious,” how well chosen the words! 


The only real and fair test of a minister is his record—what 
he has done and how he has made things go in the churches which 
he has served in the past. And it is to this record that more and 
more our wiser and more successful churches are looking when 
they are out in search of a pastor. They are not so particular 
about hearing the man preach as they are to know what he has done 
for the churches and communities which already he has served. 
Of course it may be wise to have a strange minister visit the field 
in order that he may look the situation over, and that he and the 
people may greet each other face to face; but it should be with 
the distinct understanding that little value attaches either to first 
impressions or to first sermons as an index of the preaching and 
pastoral worth of the man. The only real standard to go by is the 
record of the past. 

And every church ought to know that this same rule applies to 
itself as well as to the pastor. Preachers judge it by its past 
record, and how it has treated its pastors and done its work. And 
desirable preachers will look with favor upon it according as to 
whether it has been in the habit of being “fussy and fastidious” 
with its former pastors or whether it has been great-hearted and 
companionable towards them. 


The Christmas Idea 


fre the last few years the jazz spirit which has been so prev- 


‘ 
‘ 


alent in nearly every phase of life has done much harm to the 

original and beautiful Christmas idea. It has made Christmas 
cheap and tawdry in many ways and has tended to rob it of much of 
its sublime and meaningful message to the world. On post cards, 
in Christmas greetings, and even in Sunday-school and other 
church celebrations, Santa Claus and cheap and shallow jingles 
and songs have come in to push aside the Christ-child and the 
sublime Christmas carols which herald the glad “Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” But now there is coming a reaction among 
sensible and high-class people against that sort of thing. They 
are demanding that Christmas cards and Christmas entertainments, 
especially in church and Sunday-school, shall celebrate in some 
meaningful way the birth of Christ. Every thoughtful Christian 
should join in this movement to reclaim the real Christmas. 
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The Trend of Events 


Our Greetings to the Congregationalists 


The Congregational Church is so like our own in spirit as well 
as polity, and there are so many things in common in the aspira- 
tions and objectives of our two bodies, that we are confident our 
readers will be particularly interested in every friendly gesture and 
contact which we make with that church. Hence it seems to us 
important to give here the Greetings which were carried from our 
church to the Congregationalists in their recent national conven- 
tion at Washington by the President of our General Convention, 
Dr. F. G. Coffin. Through the special invitation of the Secretary 
of the National Council of Congregational Churches and by the 
vote of the Executive Committee of our General Convention, Dr. 
Coffin went as our fraternal delegate to that body and was received 
with every personal and official cordiality. Speaking of them he 
says: “The Congregationalists are a sturdy people who think in 
large ways of Kingdom interests. One cannot sit in their Council 
without an increasing respect for their fraternal generosity, their 


statesmanlike grasp of situations, and their high type of Chris- 


tianity. In all of the discussions and addresses there was not one 
note which smacked of narrow bigotry or denominational preju- 
dice.” 

In addressing the Council, Doctor Coffin gave, in part, the fol- 
lowing greeting from our people: 

It is an appreciated pleasure to feel the warmth of the fellow- 
ship of this Council and to profit in both inspiration and instruc- 
tion from its deliberations. I have preached in your pulpits, sat 
in conference with your leaders, and corresponded with your repre- 
sentatives concerning our mutual relationships. Each of these con- 
tacts has strengthened respect for your efficiency and confidence 
in your brand of Christianity. As viewed from the outside, you 
have been able to effect an enviable cohesion under a liberal form 
of government. In these days when some ecclesiastical mechanics 
are so industriously engaged in constructing theological mountains 
out of molehills of personal opinion, greatly roughening the way 
of progress, you have seemed to possess adequate shock absorbers 
without undue use of snubbers. I congratulate you upon the noto- 
riety which you have not achieved in these things. 

I bear to you the fraternal greetings of the Christian Church 
and voice the sincere desire of that body to approach the closest 
possible co-operation with God’s people everywhere. There are 
many in our fellowship who are feeling that it is not only expedient 
but necessary that there should be a closer unity, at least among 
churches of like genius and common purpose. Some even feel that 
this must be accomplished before there can be any other great 
movement for Christ. The Christian task is singular, not plural; 
and who is not oppressed with a feeling of impotency because of 
the prevailing detachments? 

Between our two bodies especially there is much in common. 
Our people are all congregational Christians; and if your folks are 
all Christian Congregationalists, we should be quite together. In 
fact the unities of all Christian communities greatly exceed their 
differences. The differences are so slight that it has taken volumes 
of explanation as to why they should be at all. This has forced 
such a necessity to justify separate organization that really small 
differences have been exalted above actually dominant unities. 

Do not our own spirits witness to us today that from a common 
Father there has come to us a greater unity than has ever yet 
reached expression in corporate activity or pronouncement. If once 
we could loosen those gray arms which reach out of the dogma- 
making days of the past and shake off their strangling grip we 
could all enter a new day. 

It is not too late for a united church to save the world, and 
there has never been a time when any other kind could. In this 
should be the aim of every gesture toward unity. Our purpose is 
not to minister. to our vanity through the building of a larger 
aggregation, but to more perfectly do our Lord’s will upon the 
earth. Let us move toward that end from no mere considerations 
of expediency but impulsed from a common loyalty to him, whose 
we are and whom we serve. 


For What Purpose Shall We Carry on Business? 


Just as there is utterly no hope of ridding the world of war and 
bringing about permanent peace until the spirit is corrected in the 
hearts of men and women, and the attitude of nations is thereby 
changed to one of friendship and trust towards each other, even 
so there is no hope of real peace in the industrial world until it 
is builded upon the right spirit and objective in the hearts of in- 
dividual men and women. The democratizing of industry, and kin- 


dred methods will be highly beneficial if not necessary. But all 
such schemes and plans are doomed to failure unless they are ac- 
companied by such a profound change in human objectives as will 
make them effectual. 

A clearer perception of this fact is foundationally necessary in 
our approach to all industrial and social questions. Hence it is 
exceedingly encouraging to note the increasing emphasis which is 
being laid upon the necessity for a new spirit in the business world; 
and that men and women, whether they are employer or employee, 
must come more and more to look upon their position as being 
their opportunity to serve rather than their chance to make money 
and get gain. It will matter little what sort of utopian plan may 
be adopted as an industrial system, folks will find some way to 
defeat it and to impose upon each other in a way that will bring 
on industrial strife and oppression unless they are motivated by a 
strong desire to use their time and their talent not simply to make 
a wage or to reap a profit but rather to put into life a contribu- 
tion that will really bless and help humanity. Here is a theme that 
is rich in its possibilities for debate in men’s classes and brother- 
hoods—and desperately needs to be discussed. Says The Continent: 


One of the tendencies that is concerning thoughtful Christians 
in most countries today is the swing away from the professions to 
business on the part of educated and capable young men. Does it 
indicate a swing also from the service idea of life to the idea of 
personal gain? Our Lord makes no such distinction in the voca- 
tions of his disciples. Service is the governing motive of all and 
equally of all. If business is to be Christianized—and it is the 
field from which most of our unchristian wrangles spring—it must 
adopt the motive of the professions, and business men must manage 
their business with a view to the service that can be rendered 
rather than with a view to the dividends that can be earned. They 
must make dividends, of course, but what for? To serve. The 
Christian man must realize that he owes more to Christ and his 
fellow-men than he does to any calling, to his pocketbook or his 
corporation. It is a question of where his loyalties center. 

As long as the dominating motive of any vocation is solely mer- 
cenary it is bound to have trouble. If the main reason for conduct- 
ing a business is money, why should not one side—labor, for ex- 
ample—get as much out of it as the other? And why not institute 
strikes and lockouts to get it? Why not resort to any measure of 
retaliation that will force the other side to yield what you think is 
your share of the gain you both are after? The motive of gain is 
just as sure to cause envyings and suspicion, fear and hate and 
strife, as a storm is to cause a troubled sea. 

We want co-operation and brotherhood in industry. We will 
get it when the men who manage industry make its motive the 
good they can do through it and not the gain they can make by it. 
By this standard all our life, industrial, political, and social, must 
be measured if we are to make it Christian. 


Prohibition Facts and Responsibilities 


In an address delivered at the National Conference of the Anti- 
Saloon League held at Chicago a few days ago, Federal Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner R. A. Haynes gave some very encouraging facts 
with reference to the progress which is being made in prohibition 
enforcement—in spite of the wet reports to the contrary. It is the 
height of absurdity to claim that “more liquor is being sold now 
than before prohibition.” Contrast the following figures and then 
think how utterly impossible it would be to cart into our cities 
clandestinely such vast quantities of liquor as were being used be- 
fore the nation went dry: 

Prior to prohibition about 1,300 breweries were making 2,000,- 
000,000 gallons of beer a year. At the present time about 400 
cereal beverage manufacturers are making about 160,000,000 
gallons of near-beer a year. 

Prior to prohibition 507 distilleries were producing over 268.- 
000,000 gallons of distilled spirits a year. No distilleries have legal- 
ly operated since January 1, 1922. 

Prior to prohibition annual consumption of beverage whisky was 
about 130,000,000 gallons a year. There was an annual production 
of about 42,000,000 gallons of wine. Last year about 1,900,000 gal- 
lons of whisky were released on permit for medicinal purposes, and 
about 8,500,000 gallons of wine were made, and about 5,000,000 
gallons were used for medicinal and sacramental purposes. 


Mr. Haynes particularly stressed the fact that there must be a 
greater insistence upon prohibition enforcement on the part of local 
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officials. In too many places, the local burden has been permitted 
to fall upon federal authorities. Mr. Haynes urges that dry senti- 
ment express itself more forcefully everywhere, and declares that 
when it does, “there will be more observance and less need of en- 
forcement.” He says: 

Our great citizenry, too, needs to be more active exponents of 
the truth. When the press prints the lies of the wets, write to the 
editor and present the truth and request its publication. When a 
friend tells you that he has heard some one say that prohibition 
has failed, and that you can get a drink anywhere, make him chase 
that story back to its sources. Loose-talking is responsible for dis- 
couragement of many friends of prohibition. But no amount of 
“they say” evidence can refute the evidences of prohibition’s success 
which you yourself can see on the streets of your city, in your mills 
and factories, in your banks and offices, in your courts and alms- 
houses. The American people have done a marvelous thing in blot- 
ting out the source of much of our former crime, disease, insanity, 
and poverty. No whispered innuendoes can refute these evident 
facts. 

The local responsibility goes deeper than simply mere sentiment. 
One of the most serious difficulties has been to secure the punish- 
ment of guilty bootleggers and rumrunners. Local juries in in- 
numerable cases have turned men free in the face of the most posi- 
tive evidence of their guilt. This situation has become almost a 
scandal in some places, and is going far towards breaking down 
the respect for and confidence in the jury system in notoriously 
wet localities. In many cases judges have been equally culpable, 
giving light or suspended sentences in a manner that has made law 
enforcement almost a farce. Says Mr. Haynes: 

The average jail sentence in Indiana for violation of the na- 
tional prohibition Act is 185 days and the average fine is $525. 
While in New York City in Federal court at a four-day sitting, 
about a year ago, the average fine was $24 in 256 cases. Nine 
prisoners were fined $5 each and 132 were fined $10 each. You can 
draw your own conclusion as to the effect of such procedure in each 
case. 

This failure of judges and jury to do their duty has been one 
of the most serious obstacles in the way of prohibition enforce- 
ment. In many places police and other enforcement officials have 
risked their lives to make arrests only to see the prisoner, un- 
doubtedly guilty, set free by a jury with wet sympathies or given 
a trivial or suspended sentence by a judge who thinks more of pro- 
tecting booze lawlessness than he does of fulfilling his oath of office. 
This is a situation which can be remedied only by the local com- 
munity; and prohibitionists everywhere should bend their energies 
to stamp out these disgusting and dangerous practices—by burn- 
ing into the minds and hearts of the people the fact that our whole 
judicial system is being undermined and endangered thereby. But 
in spite of all these difficulties a very commendable showing has 
been made—Mr. Haynes giving the following facts: 

The Federal courts alone have had more than 133,800 convic- 
tions for violations of the prohibition law in the last four fiscal 
years, in the 169,600 cases terminated, or 76.5 percent. These con- 
victions carried aggregate jail sentences of 11,621 years, .and fines 
and penalties actually collected and turned into the United States 
Treasury as a result of these cases, totaled over $17,600,000. In 
addition to the moneys collected as a result of criminal convictions 
and forfeitures in this period, the records of Accounts and Col- 
lections Unit shows that more than $4,125,000 have been covered 
into the federal treasury under the tax and tax-penalty provisions 
of the national prohibition act and thus collected without prosecu- 
tion. Thousands of other cases have been turned over to the local 
courts, owing to the congested docket of the Federal courts and the 
fact that frequently speedier action can be had in the State courts. 


The Great Work of the Little Christmas Seals 

Tuberculosis Christmas seals are again for sale on the candy 
counters, cigar stands, and hotel desks of the country. Millions 
of them, too, are pouring into our homes by mail, with the request 
that we purchase the little stickers and so further strengthen the 
campaign against one of the world’s greatest scourges. Says a 
writer: 

This year the Christmas seal comes of age. It is just twenty- 
one years since an obscure postal clerk in Denmark conceived the 
idea of a decorative stamp to be placed on Christmas mail as a 
means of raising funds for a hospital for tuberculous children. A 
few years later the first Christmas seals that were sold in the United 
States raised $3,000 for the purchase of a sanatorium site in Dela- 
ware. Last year 1,250,000,000 seals were printed for the National 
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Tuberculosis Association and their sale brought approximately 
$4,500,000 into the coffers of the 1,500 organizations affiliated with 
the national body. 

During these years the Christmas seal has helped to finance 
hundreds of local, State, and national campaigns to secure hos- 
pitals, sanatoria, clinics, and dispensaries. At least 20,000 public 
health nurses are at work in the schools and homes to educate 
children and parents in the rules of healthful living. In this way 
minor physical defects are detected and, because of early treat- 
ment a physical breakdown in later life with tuberculosis or some 
other serious disease is often prevented. Every large city nowa- 
days has its open air schools, preventoria and nutrition classes 
where the children of tuberculosis parents and others below par 
are brought to normal weight and strength. Approximately 3,000 
such institutions are in this country at present. The Christmas 
seal has made possible the Modern Health Crusade, the largest 
child health movement in the world, through which 8,000,000 
school children have been taught daily habits of cleanliness, diet, 
exercise, and rest so that they may develop into robust men and 
women. 

Our participation in the annual Christmas seal sale is an in- 
vestment in individual and community health. More than that, we 
become a part of the message of hope which the seal carries to 
the many thousands who otherwise become victims of a preventable 
and curable disease. In all truth, the mission of the Christmas 
seal is joyous health. 


The Pressure of Public Opinion Needed 


December 17 is the day set for the World Court to be brought 
up for consideration in the Senate. Last week we quoted the earn- 
est words of President Coolidge urging our adherence to the Court. 
Three other prominent Republicans were speaking about the same 
time in favor of the Court. The former Secretary of State, Charles 
E. Hughes, at the recent dinner given in his honor, urged our ad- 
herence in these words: 

We cannot profess allegiance to the cause of international jus- 
tice without maintaining the institutions of international justice. 
We have now an opportunity without sacrificing our national inter- 
est to support and buttress the new institution to maintain the 
supremacy of law among the nations. I trust that we shall not miss 
that opportunity by failing to support the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

On the same day, at another meeting, Honorable George W. 
Wickersham, Attorney-General under President Taft, spoke fer- 
vently for the Court, as he has so frequently done. And from the 
same platform, Senator George W. Pepper, another Republican 
and one who has been against adherence to the Court unless it be 
separated from the League of Nations, announced his change of 
heart in these words: “As long as the interests of the United States 
are safeguarded, I prefer to adhere to a court even when connected 
with the League, rather than to withhold adherence merely be- 
cause the Court might be better.” 

If the matter could be brought to a vote at once, undoubtedly 
the Senate would ratify the proposal to adhere to the Court. But 
strong effort will be made by the few irreconcilables, headed by 
Senator Borah, to postpone action or to adopt some proposal for a 
modification of the Court which would be unacceptable to the other 
nations—and thus by such subterfuge defeat our entrance into the 
Court. It is highly important, then, that the Christian people of 
this nation write to their officials at Washington strongly urging 
that speedy action be taken favoring the Court. 

Oo 

Doctor of Philanthropy! That is a new honorary degree—and 
certainly one of which any man might be justly proud. It has just 
been granted by Princeton University to Sam Higginbottom, the 
first man, so far as we know, in the entire world to be honored 
with such a degree—though a very few times other universities 
have conferred a similar title, Doctor of Humanics. Mr. Higgin- 
bottom, a graduate of Princeton, is the well known missionary in 
India who has done such notable work for the improvement of 
native agriculture. He has been principal of the Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute, the superintendent of the Leper Asylum, preach- 
er, teacher, administrator, and was recently decorated by the In- 
dian Government in appreciation of the great service which he has 
rendered that country. Surely Doctor of Philanthropy is a title to 
which any man might worthily aspire. It is fine that such recogni- 
tion and incentive is being given to workers who are spending their 
lives for the good of humanity. 




















HE highest of all arts is the ability to 
co-operate with other people. To be 
able to get along with other people, to 

be willing to join hands in a common task 
or enterprise, to be able to work harmoni- 
ously with others, though they have differ- 
ent ideas than yours; to be able to give and 
take, to be able graciously to concede the 
other person’s point of view, when circum- 
stances so require, to be able to go the sec- 
ond mile with a brother traveler on the high- 
way of life, to be able to live and help live 
in accordance with the laws of life, of love, 
and of God—that is co-operation. 

And people who have a disposition to co- 
operate with their fellow-men in service to 
God and humanity find the richest and full- 
est joy of life. 

We have all met people who can work with 
anybody—people who are always willing and 
determined to bear their share of the load, 
people who are pleasant to live with, and 
with whom it is a joy to labor. 

Most of us have also met other people who 
can work with no one—people who are a 
constant irritant to those associated with 
them on a committee, or in any co-operative 
movement because of their disagreeableness. 
It is one of the worst reflections on a per- 
son’s life and character to be known as one 
who is “hard to get along with’—one who 
cannot co-operate with his fellows. In this 
group you will find those who want to dic- 
tate every policy; those who want to impose 
upon others, those who seem to think it a 
mark of cleverness and an index of culture 
and education to know how to shift all the 
disagreeable and menial work onto others. 

Some people are not able to practice the 
art of co-operation because of their narrow- 
mindedness and prejudice. Though they 
have lived long enough to know how to act 
like men and women, they are babyish and 
childish. If they cannot have their way 
“they immediately pick up their dolls and 
go home.” They want their way or no way. 
Their disposition is to rule or to ruin. They 
have something of the same tendency in 
their make-up that made it necessary for 
Lucifer to be cast out of Paradise. And 
that tendency in a person’s life today keeps 
hundreds of people out of the paradise of 
social fellowship. 


Other people are unable to practice the 
art of co-operation because they bear evi- 
dence of kinship with the animal that has 
long ears and that is sure to be heard when 
it insists on being heard. Such people al- 
ways want to go in the opposite direction 
from that chosen by their associates. Bill 
Nye used to compare such people with an 
old horse his uncle had. When his uncle 
wanted the horse to pull a load up hill, he 
learned by experience that there was no 
need to try to get the horse to do it in the 
ordinary way. So he would hitch to the 
load, turn the horse in the opposite direc- 
tion from the hill, and begin to urge him to 
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go ahead. But true to the nature. of this 
particular horse and true to the nature of 
some people, the horse began to back. The 
more the uncle would urge the horse to go 
ahead, the faster the horse would back the 
load up the hill, until finally Bill’s uncle 
had the load where he wanted it. 

So it is in dealing with some people. If 
you want to get their support, you need to 
approach them for the opposite thing from 
what you want. They are sure to want to 
do the contrary thing. 


Other people are unable to practice the 
art of co-operation because they feel that 
they have been ordained of God to oppose 
what other people try to do. They take their 
position square across the path of progress 
and “stay there” as “a matter of convic- 
tion.” And whenever a person takes such 
an attitude as “a matter of conviction” there 
is no need wasting time in arguing. The 
tragedy of such a situation is that such peo- 
ple have mistaken “conceit” for “conviction.” 
Conceit expresses selfishness. But convic- 
tion is always in the interest of others and 
of the largest good. People whose lives are 
ruled by conceit which they have mistaken 
for conviction are the very hardest type 
with whom to deal. They will block the prog- 
ress of a church, of a community, and of a 
nation if they get in power. The conversa- 
tion of such people makes a mournful dirge. 
Their second name is “complaining.” If 
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INSPIRATION 
DVENTURERS! Adventurers! 


Across the trackless snows 
Where flaming streamers lash the sky 
Above the grinding floes, 
God send success with trap and fall, 
Full pack, unfailing gun, 
And partners tried to dream beside 
When the short day is done. 


Adventurers! Adventurers! 
Who dare the searing sands, 
Who set at naught the brazen sun, 
The savage nomad bands, 
God-send ye bulging waterskins, 
Strong camels and leal guides, 
And friends to wait within the gate 
When past the Burning Tides. 


Adventurers! Adventurers! 
Upon the surging deep 

Below whose swells so many hearts, 
Too bold, too trusting, sleep; 

God send you fresh and steady winds, 
A gallant ship and tight, 

And shipmates true to yarn with you 
When you have cleared the Light. 


Adventurers! Adventurers! 
Wherever you may fare, 

The hearts of home-tied men like me 
Go with you everywhere. 

Play up, then, though the foe be fierce 
And dearly won each score; 

Show us the way our parts to play 
Till the great Game is o’er! 


—Harold Willard Gleason, in 
New York Times. 
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such people profess to be religious, they have 
just little enough religion to make them- 
selves feel miserable, and to make life mis- 
erable for everybody else. They are dis- 
counting everything in life that is worth 
while simply because they have not learned 
“the glad game of co-operation.” 

At this season of the year a game is be- 
ing played on every college athletic field 
that emphasizes the imperative need of co- 
operation in life. No man who has ever 
played football well can fail to realize the 
need of practicing the art of co-operation 
in the bigger game of life. There are many 
who condemn in a wholesale fashion the 
roughnness of football. But there is no 
game that inculcates into the mind of the 
youth the benefit and need of co-operation as 
does football. And there is no greater les- 
son that men need to learn today than the 
lesson of co-operation. Some learn the les- 
son in well regulated homes where parents 
insist on each member sharing the burdens 
of the home responsibilities. Some learn 
the lesson by intuition. Some learn the les- 
son by sad experience in the great game of 
life. But the tragedy is that some never 
learn the lesson at all. 


Human society could not exist without 
co-operation on the part of its members. The 
very life and perpetuity of society depend 
upon co-operation. All progress made to 
date has been due to co-operation. Think 
of what society might attain if all its mem- 
bers would practice the art of co-operation. 
The glorious unity of life as well as Scrip- 
ture declare that “No man liveth to him- 
self alone.” ‘We are all members one of 
another.” 

Nature teaches the imperative need of co- 
operation. What pain and suffering ensue 
when one of the organs of the human body 
only partially functions! How quickly death 
strikes its fatal blow when one of the or- 
gans of the body ceases altogether to func- 
tion! But how glorious is life when all the 
different organs do their work normally, 
each organ helping the other organs—the 
lungs purifying the blood, the heart pump- 
ing the fresh supply of blood to all the oth- 
er organs; the little white corpuscles march- 
ing through the circulatory system fighting 
off disease; the eyes and ears constantly on 
vigil to guard against danger, and thus each 
organ of the body doing its part in co-op- 
eration with all the other organs to make 
life sweet. 

Every factor in society depends upon co- 
operation. Industry, for instance, could 
not survive without co-operation. The 
farmer co-operates with the miller in rais- 
ing the wheat. The miller co-operates with 
the baker in making the flour. The baker 
co-operates with the eater in making the 
bread. And the eater co-operates with so- 
ciety and with God by using the strength 
derived from the bread in service to others. 
The miner co-operates with the railroad in 
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mining the coal to furnish motive power 
for the engines; the railroads co-operate 
with the factories and homes in transporting 
the coal for fuel; the factories co-operate 
with the farmers and all who toil by mak- 
ing tools and implements; and further the 
factories co-operate with society in general 
by making clothing, food products, and con- 
veniences of every kind. There could be no 
society of any sort without co-operation. 

When people refuse to co-operate they 
close the door to benefits that they might 
have for the united asking. Many towns 
will remain forever undesirable places in 
which to live, simply because the people re- 
fuse to co-operate. Such people deny them- 
selves advantages and conveniences that co- 
operative effort would bring. Many church- 
es will forever remain small and unworthy 
simply because the members refuse to prac- 
tice the Christian art of co-operation. 
Browning expressed the position of every 
true Christian, and in fact of every worthy 
man and woman, when he said, “My task is 
to co-operate rather than to play the rival.” 
Better schools, better churches, better roads, 
better communities, and a better world are 
all conditioned upon co-operation. Likewise 
a stronger, larger, and more efficient Chris- 
tian denomination is conditioned only upon 
a better co-operation. 

Communities that have a co-operative 
spirit are always happy social centers. 
When such a community feels the need of a 
new hospital it gets it. When such a com- 
munity feels the need of a new school build- 
ing, it gets it. When places of vice in such 
a community make known their presence, 
they are removed. When the advantages of 
religious instruction for the youth are real- 
ized and desired, such communities make 
such provision through co-operative Week 
Day Schools of Religion, and through a co- 
operative Daily Vacation Bible School. 


What a tragedy that when a community 
can have absolutely anything it needs if 
the people will co-operate, that any person 
would stand in the way! What a tragedy 
that when the world can have universal 
peace if the people in places of authority 
will co-operate, that any nation should re- 
fuse soto do! What a tragedy that any de- 
nomination should go halting along at half 
pace when proper co-operation among the 
pastors, churches, conferences, and conven- 
tions would enable it to make the progress 
desired! 

The people that most displease God in 
your church or in your town are the people 
who do not practice the art of co-operation. 
The most despicable person is the person 
who can co-operate but who refuses to co- 
operate with his fellows in Kingdom serv- 
ice. It used to be that when some one men- 
tioned “a mean man” one thought of the 
drunkard, the thief, the gambler, or the 
moral pervert. But today, though the mean- 
ness of such characters is in no way mini- 
mized or discounted, yet when “a mean per- 
son” is mentioned today, we instantly think 
of those who are meaner than those unde- 
sirable members of society just referred to 
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—the person who professes to be good and 
respectable but who refuses to co-operate 
with his fellow-men in social service and in 
Kingdom building. The meanest person is 
the person who could render service in co- 
operation with his fellows, but who refuses 
to co-operate. 

No person who is truly interested in any 
movement can fail to co-operate with oth- 
ers in its interest. One might be able to 
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co-operate without loving, but no one can 
love without co-operating. “The soul that 
is on fire, fires other souls.” The soul that 
loves, can but co-operate. When we meet 
God in judgment, he will not ask us what 
our creed was, nor what nice things we said 
about God, Christ, the Bible, and dogmas of 
the past, but he will ask us, “How did you 
co-operate with your fellow-men?” 
Dover, Delaware. 


Why the World is not Evangelized 


BY REV. P. S. SAILER 


for the union of believers in Christ. 

“That the world may believe that thou 
didst send: me.” Could words be more elo- 
quent of heart-longing on the part of the 
Christ? 

Why is the world which calls itself Chris- 
tian not united? 

This question needs to be answered with 
the utmost care. 

Millions of Christians are ready right now 
for Christian union. At least they would 
tell you so if asked. The petty differences 
in theology no longer act as a deterrent in 
any large sense. It is largely a matter of 
what has grown out of this foolishness 
rather than the foolishness itself which is 
keeping the Christians of the world apart. 
Of course these theological differences for 
the most part never would have been 
sufficient to engage the thought of Jesus 
seriously for five minutes. It was the grow- 
ing breach among his people caused there- 
by, which concerned him tremendously. Who 


Ts evangelization of the world waits 
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UNIVERSAL PEACE 


MERICA, dear native land, 

With strength of soul awake! arise! 
Stretch forth to all the world thy hand, 
And prove the pow’r that in thee lies. 
The night is gone; far nations see 
The shining heights of dawning day— 
Dear land of light and liberty, 

Go forth and lead the upward way; 
Bid every wrong and turmoil cease, 
Proclaim the universal peace. 


Long has Oppression’s cruel weight 
Wrought pain and anguish on the earth, 
Grim-visaged war, low greed and hate 
Have left their trail of death and dearth. 
But now awakened conscience cries, 
New visions speak the future good, 
Dear land of ours awake! arise! 

And sing the world-wide brotherhood. 
Guide weary peoples to release, 
Proclaim the universal peace. 


America, dear noble land, 

Thy gentle plains and verdant hills, 

Thy rocks and woods, thy waters grand, 

All speak with joy that ever thrills. 

O Country fair, awake! arise! 

To farthest isles reveal thy face, 

Put radiance into saddened eyes, 

Give freely of thy wealth and grace. 

Dear favored land, thy love increase, 

Proclaim the universal peace. 
—Nellie H. Evans, in The 

Congregationalist 
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shall say it does not cause him untold an- 
guish of spirit today? 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

The different makes of machinery, if you 
will, set up by the scores of different de- 
nominations have demonstrated to each de- 
nomination in turn points of both weakness 
and strength for carrying on the work of 
each. But no matter what the character- 
istics revealed, whether large measure of 
success or frequent failures, the people ac- 
customed to the handling of that machinery 
will be inclined to relinquish their grip on it 
rather reluctantly. 

Through associations, conferences, con- 
ventions, presbyteries, synods, etc., results 
have accrued more or less gratifying. And 
because people—especially the more active 
—have become accustomed to their opera- 
tion, and have learned to repose a large 
measure of confidence in them, many would 
find it a very diffierent thing to give them 
up. But that is not all. Colleges have been 
organized, and secondary schools, whose 
long record of benefits bestowed leave sacred 
memories to which no violence must come. 
Hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
and other eleemosynary agencies have been 
established, whose wreckage if left in un- 
familiar hands would seem to the more 
apprehensive almost a foregone conclusion. 
Great missionary boards and societies have 
their sacred traditions upon which no impi- 
ous hand of the uncircumcised dare be laid. 
Happily, we have now arrived at the place 
where the more thoughtful, and I shall 
venture to add, the more Christian, in the 
various denominations freely admit that 
there are Christians in other denominations. 
A growing number of Baptist churches are 
now receiving members by letter without 
requiring water baptism. In this they have 
gone farther than many of the churches 
which practice varying modes of water bap- 
tism have gone. These progressive Bap- 
tists—progressing toward the broader fel- 
lowship of Christ—would no doubt receive 
a Quaker just as readily as they would a 
Methodist or a Presbyterian. But I have 
yet to learn of a Methodist who would re- 
ceive a Quaker, except to “doubtful dispu- 
tation” about his baptism. 

WHAT CHRISTIANS ARE WAITING FOR 


The Christians who are growing more 
and more Christlike are waiting for some 
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convincing demonstration that Christian 
union is practicable. There is no body of 
Christians in all the world so qualified by 
basic principles and more than a century 
and a quarter of experience as is our own 
denomination convincingly to demonstrate 
the feasibility of Christian union. BUT!!! 

We may well pause at this point and ask 
ourselves the question if we are prepared 
to make the demonstration on a scale of 
sufficient magnitude to secure world-wide 
recognition of its merits. We have demon- 
strated again and again, in some little ob- 
scure corner, the practicability of gather- 
ing members from many denominational 
sources and making of these a working force 
whose homogeneous character is quite as 
evident, if not more so, than that usually 
found in the denominations professing to 
be bound by ties of creed which make for 
unity of purpose. 

Let me illustrate what I mean: In can- 
vassing the situation in New York City and 
in Washington, D. C., I have found that the 
leaders among the churches of these two 
cities, show an average contribution per 
annum of slightly more than $44,000. In 
the churches thus studied flowed the tra- 
ditions of some nine or ten leading denomi- 
nations. One hundred and ninety-two of 
the great churches in New York reported 
their contributions, out of a total of two 
hundred and nine churches in the same class 
for size. These churches showed an aver- 
age membership of 1,090 each. In Wash- 
ington, twenty-seven out of thirty-two of 
approximately the same class as_ those 
studied in New York reported on their con- 
tributions, showing almost exactly—within 
about one hundred dollars—the same as the 
big churches of New York showed, viz,. 
$44,00 each. 

Note now, this is the showing for the 
leading churches of the leading denomina- 
tions in two great American cities. These 
churches claim a unity which they are very 
doubtful would be possible in an organiza- 
tion where distinctive—not to say schismatic 
—doctrines are not insisted upon, as a 
creedal test of fellowship. 

But what of our own homogeneity? Test- 
ed by the same standards of financial self- 
denial which our people are willing to make, 
in the only city where we have yet had op- 
portunity to develop much strength, coup- 
ling these with the churches associated to- 
gether in the conference where that city is 
located, we compare more than favorably 
with these larger denominations. The four 
leading city churches of that conference, ac- 
cording to the current reports in our own 
Annual, show an average contribution of 
more than $82,000 each, with these leading 
churches showing only an average member- 
ship of only eight hundred twenty each— 
more than two hundred short of the aver- 
ages of the leading denominations in the 
two cities named. 

WE HAVE THE REMEDY IF WE WILL USE IT 


We can now proceed to demonstrate our 
ability to fuse the various denominational 
representatives into one harmonious whole 


on a scale of such magnitude as to compel 
recognition. The only way to do this ef- 
fectually is to enter the urban centers in 
some comprehensive plan of organization 
which shows determination to succeed from 
the start. That is to say, plan our work in 
each city on a scale to command recogni- 
tion at an early date. It is only by group- 
ing a number of the churches of our move- 
ment in each great center that we can hope 
to make the needed impression on our sis- 
ter denominations as to the feasibility of lo- 
cal united effort. After this is done, and 
we have demonstrated to them what a spir- 
it of amity can do on a small scale, and 
locally; with the greater strength acquired 
by our larger financial ability, and the larg- 
er number of us acting together in our own 
denominational capacity, we shall then be 
in a position to wield a powerful influence 
in the direction of begetting a spirit of mu- 
tual trust. We would thus be brought to 
the point of reposing faith in our mutual 
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understanding in handling the various in- 
stitutions of whose safety all of us are more 
or less fearful at present. Colleges, hos- 
pitals, orphanages, homes, mission boards, 
and the like could be readily strengthened 
at every point. The waste which now re- 
sults could be conserved. Such a heartening 
of all concerned must inevitably result, as 
to send us forth with renewed hope of the 
redemptive purpose of Jesus being carried 
out in an appreciable period of time. Who 
of us can feel very keenly the urge of a 
thing for whose consummation we shall have 
to wait perhaps another two thousand 
years? It becomes a question of grave doubt 
if Jesus’ own ardor would not have been 
considerably dampened if he had felt it was 
going to be necessary for all of these tragic 
centuries to pass before an approximate 
third of the world had even heard his mes- 
sage. Dare we fail to measure up to our 
opportunity? 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Twelve International Movements 
Number Twelve—World Unity and Fellowship 


BY REV. R. F. BROWN, M. A. 


HALL world unity remain only an ideal, 

or shall it become a reality? The an- 

swer rests with the Church. Because 
of the evident divisions in the Church, the 
world looks upon the Church as a divisive 
force, fixing great theological gulfs between 
denominations, compelling honest men and 
women to draw sharp ecclesiastical lines, 
and setting up certain standards and creeds 
to which other conscientious people must 
subscribe. Such conceptions held and prop- 
agated by the Church can never lend them- 
selves to world unity and fellowship. These 
great ideals do not lie in the direction of 
division and contention, but in the direction 
of co-operation and good will. Denomina- 
tionalism has been fostered and pushed to 
such absurd extremes by church members 
that the Church and the world groan under 
the burden of division. There are those 
who look for and magnify differences and 
make uncompromising exactions on the 
faith of others. Such exactions caused 
Abram to move from Ur of the Chaldees; 
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BY day, by night, at home, abroad. 
Still are we guarded by our God, 
By his incessant bounty fed, 
By his unerring counsel led. 


With grateful hearts the past we own; 
The future, all to us unknown, 

We to thy guardian care commit, 

And, peaceful, leave before thy feet. 


In scenes exalted or depressed, 

Thou art our joy, and thou our rest; 

Thy goodness all our hopes shall raise, 

Adored through all our changing days. 
—Philip Doddridge. 


such exactions caused Moses to go to an- 
other land; they made Nehemiah refuse the 
easy life of his predecessor; caused John 
the apostle to run out of the house at Ephe- 
sus because a heretic had entered; it placed 
a great burden on the heart of Paul; it 
caused Falstaff to say, “If I be drunk, I’ll 
be drunk with those that have the fear of 
God;” it caused the devout Presbyterians 
of New York to invite Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick to join their communion or resign the 
Presbyterian pulpit which he occupied; it 
caused Fosdick to refuse affiliation with that 
denomination on the ground that such a 
step would be a surrender of his convictions. 
Such exactions have so completely sundered 
the Church and so completely divided the 
Christians of the world into ecclesiastical 
camps that it caused Bernard Shaw, whose 
philosophy I do not accept but whose con- 
clusion in this matter is fairly well founded, 
to say, “If religion is that which binds men 
together, and irreligion that which sunders, 
then I must testify that I found the religion 
of my country in its musical genius, and the 
irreligion of my country in its churches and 
drawing-rooms.” Thus have division and 
dogmas revealed the weakness of the 
Church. From the very beginning of the 
Church her members have taught the doc- 
trine of brotherly love and practiced the doc- 
trine of selfishness. . The practice of the 
Church has belied her profession. What 
men call religious convictions have found 
frequent expression, and these expressions 
have served no other purpose than to sharp- 
en men’s ability to discern things that are 
different. Differences in Protestantism 
have. caused the different groups to say, 
“Come ye out from among them and be ye 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


For it is he that shall save his people.— 


Matt. 1: 21. 
oO 


Messianism is a term denoting a hopeful 
type of religious faith that has been asso- 
ciated in a unique sense with the religion 
that evolved into Christianity. As early as 
Genesis, some think, the literature of the 
Bible evidences this interesting trait of our 
ancestoral faith. Gradually this element as 
the history and as the religion of Israel de- 
veloped. Submerged sometimes, as in the 
prophecy of Amos, yet generally breaking 
forth anew as in Micah and in portions of 
the prophecy of Isaiah. 

The popular idea of this religious element 
considers that a Messiah was the expectan- 
cy of all Messianic hope. And among Chris- 
tians it is quite generally thought that 
Christ was the character that was looked 
for by the spiritually inspired writers and 
leaders of the Old Testament world. It is 
easy, of course, to be extreme in one’s em- 
phasis here. 

“In the case of prophets like Elijah and 
Elisha, the hope is hardly more than a be- 
lief that the nation that worshiped Jeho- 
vah would be triumphant over its enemies” 
(Hastings Bible Dictionary). This elemen- 
tal hopefulness should not be too greatly 
overlooked. Messianism was a look ahead 
to better and brighter times. During the 
captivities it assumed the character of a 
hope of restoration when back to the native 
countries, most of all back to native privi- 
lege of worship of Jehovah and of national 
independence, the captive race would be 
privileged to return. 

And along side of religious privilege, ma- 
terial prosperity was also hoped for. 


oO 


When pale religion leans upon a crutch— 
The crutch of ignorance; when bigotry 
And superstition hold within their clutch 


The high-born love and _ white-winged 
charity, 

What shall we say who from the martyr 
fires 


Of Calvary first found our hearts aflame? 
Where now the courage of our noble sires 
Who died to save the honor of a Name? 
Is this religion—words that whine and 
drone, 
Prayers that pall and alms of self-conceit? 
Can Christ’s shed blood for empty hearts 
atone? 
Can pride at any altar be found meet? 
What miracle of God can work for men 
Who kneel in prayer that they may sin 
again! 
—Thomas Curtis Clark, in 
The Christian Century. 


o 


Later the idea of a leader began to grow. 
Isaiah first spoke of a child born of a 
maiden who would be called Emanual, that 
is “God is with us,” who would be reared 
that he would know to refuse the evil and 
to choose the good. (See Isa. 7:14, 15 and 
marginal readings.) Yet in this passage, 
no specific language is used that infers that 
the child was to have specific direction in 


the deliverance that was prophesied and 
that was hoped would come. But in a close- 
ly subsequent chapter the child becomes the 
governor. “For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his name 
shall be called Wonderful Counselor, Mighty 
God, Father of Eternity,»Prince of Peace” 
(marginal readings). 

A king and a leader then became the ex- 
pectancy of the religious thought and utter- 
ance of Jewish faith. Some time this was 
in the narrow Jewish sense, at other times 
it was broad and universal, that this expect- 
ancy presented the coming one with his re- 
demptive influence and his human interest. 

We step quickly to the time when Jesus 
lived. Messianism was in the religious at- 
mosphere of his day. There were Zealots 
who expected a Messiah who would prob- 
ably incite political revolt, and they were 
impatient enough to seek to precipitate such 
a revolt, probably thinking that a leader 
would be sent or would be developed or 
evolved. To the Zealots this leader was not 
necessarily superhuman. He would more 
probably be a militant war lord who would 
achieve victory by strategy and by the 
sword. The Pharisees were content to wait 
for the coming of a leader who would come 
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They all were looking for a king 

To slay their foes and lift them high: 
Thou cam’st a little baby thing 

That made a woman cry. 


O Son of Man, to right my lot 
Naught but thy presence can avail; 

Yet in the road thy wheels are not, 
Nor on the seas thy sail. 


—George MacDonald. 
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with divine sanction and appointment and 
who would demonstrate clearly some of the 
elements of faith which they revered, such 
as the resurrection of the dead. No doubt 
such as the Essenes and the Sadducees also 
had relative interpretations of this hope. It 
was a time when Messianism was in the air. 
Groups and divisions developed their pe- 
culiar interpretations thereof. 
o 

There is one other evidence that we want 
to speak of in reference to this; probably 
this is more concrete for all of us. It is the 
work and the teaching of John the Baptist. 
Think through the brief material of his 
preaching and quickly you catch a tendency 
of the time. There was one coming who was 
mightier, his judgment would be harsh and 
almost without mercy. While the wheat 
would be garnered, yet the chaff would be 
burned with unquenchable fire. John an- 
swered the frequent question and probably 
the popular discussion and gossip that he 
was not the Messiah. A little later it de- 
veloped in the discussion between Jesus and 
his own disciples that “some say that Eli- 
jah must first come.” And it was a serious 
question of the Baptist when he sent disci- 
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ples to ask Jesus, “Art thou he that is to 
come, or must we look for another?” 

This is but a flash on the screen, it is 
true, but it aids us in getting some grasp 
of the expectancy of the religious thought 
when Jesus began his teaching and his work. 
The way that Jesus responded to the call for 
service amid such a confused hope for the 
coming one is deeply suggestive, but its dis- 
cussion must wait for wider opportunity 
than time now allows. 


oOo 


One there was who, passing by, 
Touched all life with alchemy. 
Grass of field or birds of air 

Made his heart of God aware. 

Of common salt or smooth-worn yoke 
A figure he patterned for eager folk; 
Of wayside spring or granary 

Symbols he made which never die; 
From mustard seed or branching vine, 
Similitude of things divine. 

Meaning to leavening dough he lent; 
He made, of bread, a sacrament. 


—Stella Fisher Burgess. 
o 
Matters for Reflection: 


Does religion today and its faith in God 
give one a firm hope for the future? 

Does our further discovery of the spirit- 
ual capacities of man give us confidence that 
there still is sane leadership to be secured 
for the world? 

Is Christ a figure of a distant past, or is 
he a present promise of an ordered world? 


oO 


Thou who didst so love the world, and 
who still loves it with infinite interest, give 
us conviction that there is a righteous vic- 
tory ahead. Let each of us feel anew that 
we may aid in that victory. Unto us has 
come the insight of prophets, and with it, 
the ideal of Jesus—thy Kingdom. Let that 
Kingdom be truly within us; then help us 
to pass it on to the world to the end that 
the people of the world will love each other 
in that spirit that is the spirit of Jesus. 
Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 


The Value of a Soul 


OD puts the highest value upon a soul. 

The price he paid on Calvary he did not 
count too great a price for the prize of a 
soul. It is written that in order to redeem 
men Christ counted it no price even to be 
on an equality with God. But he emptied 
himself and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. That was his 
estimate of the value of a soul. How do 
you value a soul? What is your own soul 
worth to you? Are you giving your soul 
a chance to be saved? What are the things 
for which you sell your soul? Are they 
worth it? What is the value of your neigh- 
bor’s soul? Is it worth any effort of yours 
to save it? Do you care about it at all? 
Have you shown any deep concern for your 
neighbor? Are you now ready to aid him 
in fixing the worth of his soul in making 
the right choice? His loss is your loss. 
Lend a hand!—J. C. Massee, D. D. 
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Miss Williams Has Gone Home 


A BEAUTIFUL funeral service was held 

in the Troy, Ohio, Church, on the after- 
noon of November 19. The Troy Church 
was the home church of Miss Williams. At 
the same hour in Porto Rico, a memorial 
service was being held. Miss Williams will 
be greatly missed by her “boys and girls,” 
as she called them, in Porto Rico. 


It seems very fitting that our Woman’s 
Mission Board should assign to the Junior 
Department the industrial work in Porto 
Rico. We feel sure that our Juniors will 
be interested and glad to help carry on the 
work which Miss Williams had so success- 
fully begun for the younger folk in Porto 
Rico. 

December Programs 
What to Do in December: 

Gather in any straggling thank offerings._-You 
might give a Christmas gift to some “Special,” your 
conference special if you have one.—Send Christmas 
greetings to associate members. 

PROGRAM 


1. Opening Thought: 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son.” 

2. “Peasant Pioneers:” 

a. Slavic Communities. Pages 105-109. 

b. First Impressions of American Life. 
115-121. 

ce. Jan and Marenka. 


Pages 
Pages 122-124. 


d. The Most Potent Service. Page 137. 
3. ”Listening, In:” 

Station C. M. 
4. Quiet Hour: 


America Taking God at His Word. 
ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM 


For No. 2: 
a. “For He Was a Jew.” (Leaflet.) 
b. “The Other Half of the Christmas Message.” 
(Leaflet. ) 
(These leaflets are two cents each.) 


“Why I Am Thankful” 


F you used the Alternative Program for 
November, you had the personal testi- 
monies of thankfulness. They were all in- 
teresting, were they not? And you all felt 
even a little more thankful after hearing 
the testimonies. Wish we had asked you to 
send us a list as they were given in your 
society. Here are some testimonies taken 
from the Review: 


Out of the gratitude of my heart for the 
restoration of my daughter’s health I make 
this thank offering of twenty-five dollars. 

We have celebrated our golden wedding 
anniversary during the year. In recogni- 
tion of the goodness of God throughout a 
half century we make a thank offering of 
$1,000 to establish a scholarship for a Jap- 
anese girl in a Christian school. 

God gave me a loving daughter, and then 
he took her to himself. I give him thanks 
for the glorious hope of the resurrection. 

As my only son has finished his college 
and professional training and is now self- 
supporting, I have decided to make a thank 
offering to help some other boy through col- 
lege. 

A student makes a thank offering for the 
privilege of attending high school. It isn’t 
much, but it is all I have. 

My thank offering is for losses instead of 
gains. Several years ago I grew rich and 


counted riches a blessing although I did not 
give God thanks. I was too busy to have 
any time for the church. My children be- 
came careless and indifferent and all of us 
were very near forgetting God. Recently 
I have had heavy losses. Then I remembered 
God. My children and I are back at our 
places in the church and I thank God for the 
losses that called us back to him. 


A mother gives thanks for motherhood in 
a Christian land and brings her thank offer- 
ing to give the blessings of Christianity to 
other mothers. 


In churches in which such missionary 
thank-offering services are held each year 


members soon learn the happy art of count- 
ing their blessings. 





Evangelism and Life-Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Laconia Christian Church 
”yINGDOM Enlistment Week program was 
put on at the First Christian Church at 
Laconia, New Hampshire, November 8-15. 
The week has brought great blessing to the 
church. 


Beside the sanest revival, and the large 
increase in church membership, two things 
have come to pass. The writer, pastor of 
the church, naturally slow to take the newer 
ways, had some prejudice against this, prior 
to the wonderful week. The prejudice has 
wholly disappeared and in the glow of the 
splendid results he is glad to say the move- 
ment as a whole carries his heartiest ap- 
proval. The other feature is that by the 
personal visitation to homes of the un- 
churched and the urgent appeal to enter the 
Christian life, our people have discovered a 
new field of service, which hitherto they had 
deemed belonged to the pastor to till. 


There were sixty-one decisions, and twen- 
ty-eight were given the right hand of fellow- 
ship at the morning service and twelve in 
the evening service. Many of whom are 
from our best families. 


As a leader in this work, Dr. McD. How- 
sare is a past master, and wins and holds 
the confidence of the people. In a very skill- 
ful way, every detail is cared for. And peo- 
ple who are naturally timid in such a task as 
personal work are encouraged and set at 
work. 

This Department of our church is vital to 
our denominational life and should be placed 
on such a basis that its secretary should be 
free from concerns regarding its financial 
support. 


As Regional Secretary of Evangelism, I 
heartily recommend this method to all the 
secretaries of the New England Convention. 
Some definite program of evangelism should 
be put on by every church in our confer- 
ences. Why not use the best? Let each 
pastor have for his goal the greatest ingath- 
ering of souls before Easter. 

E. R. CASWELL, 
Pastor First Christian Church. 
Laconia, N. H. 
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The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





HE General Convention of the Christian 

Church will hold its next session October, 
1926, at Urbana, Illinois. The date will be 
announced later, but in the meantime it wil! 
be well to make your plans to attend. 


The regular annual offering of the church- 
es to the General Convention Fund is due 
to be taken the second Sunday in January, 
1926. Remember the date, and plan for an 
unusually large offering. 


The offering from the churches, Sunday- 
schools, and Christian Endeavor societies to 
the Near East Relief Fund is to be taken 
on Golden Rule Sunday—Sunday, December 
6. Literature has been provided, and should 
be used by churches, Sunday-schools, and 
Christian Endeavor societies. It is furnished 
free to all who will use it, and will send for 
it. Send your order today. 


HE first paragraph in the report of the 

Secretary of The General Convention of 
the Christian Church to the Executive 
Board meeting in October, 1925, reads as 
follows: 


BRETHREN : 


Permit me to say that I am now making 
my last annual report to the Executive 
Board of the General Convention. This may 
mean nothing at all to you, but it means 
much to me. Before another regular meet- 
ing of the Executive Board is due, the Con- 
vention shall have met, and new officers 
elected. I have been a member of the Exe- 
cutive Board since October, 1890, and have 
not missed a session. I have given my life 
in service, but have come to the close of a 
long, long day and to the end of my strength. 
I went to the Convention at Burlington, N. 
C., fully persuaded that I would not suffer 
myself to be reelected, even should the Con- 
vention so choose, but upon prayerful con- 
sideration I was led to change my mind. 
We were then, and are now, scarce of pas- 
tors, and I thought that I could do the work 
of secretary for another four years, and 
thus leave one more man for pastoral serv- 
ice. God has spared my life, and given me 
strength to do the work for three of the 
four years for which I was elected, and if it 
shall please him to give me life and strength 
to complete the term, I shall be grateful to 
him, and shall try to be serviceable to the 
church I love, and the Convention I serve, 
but under no condition of which I can now 
think would I undertake to serve beyond 
that time. 


It has been a pleasure to work with the 
Executive Board, as such, and with the sev- 
eral department heads constituting its per- 
sonnel, and from each and all I have had 
nothing but the kindliest and most consid- 
erate treatment. 


During the ensuing year provisions must 
be made for the quadrennial session of the 
General Convention, which means a year of 
hard work, but which I shall undertake 
with all the vigor of mind and body which 
I may have, and with a sincere desire to 
come to the next Convention able to say as 
did my Lord and Master, It is finished, 
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Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, G y 








In the Field 


ESTBORO, Ohio, (Southern Ohio Con- 

ference) young people held a great meet- 
ing on Sunday, November 22, for the 
churches in that vicinity, and to organize 
their district of the Southern Ohio Young 
People’s Congress. Three sessions, with 
picnic dinner and supper, were the events 
of the day. 


Miss Lucile Connor, the president of the 
Southern Ohio young people, presided, and 
five churches were represented in the meet- 
ing, some coming as far as thirty miles. The 
Young People’s Congress orchestra of the 
Fairview Church drove thirty miles and got 
there in spite of “Ford trouble” and ren- 
dered great service to the meeting. 


The young people had full charge of the 
three meetings and all were full and en- 
thusiastic gatherings in which many young 
people took part in musical, literary, and 
devotional numbers. Mr. Hermon Eldredge, 
of ouf Christian Education Department, was 
the closing speaker at each session. The 
financial results of the day gave a substan- 
tial addition to the funds the young people 
are raising for Franklinton College and for 
the Japan. work. We hope that other 
churches will turn their services for the day 
to their young people, if they can handle 
them as well as Westboro district handled 
this all-day meeting. 


Also at Westboro, we found an ideal 
Young People’s Congress secretary in the 
person of Miss Verena Straw of Westboro. 
We wish that we could give you a sample 
page of her minutes which are kept in an 
8% by 11 inch loose leaf book, written neat- 
ly with a typewriter, every item exactly re- 
corded and not a blot or blemish to the page. 
Verena evidently believes that old adage 
that whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
well, and if this is a sample of the way 
she does other things, she will be heard of 
some day. If you are secretary or any 
young people’s officer, magnify your work 
and make it the best job ever. 


T the Genntown Christian Church on 

Sunday afternoon, November 22, a group 
of young people from the churches of Mi- 
ami Ohio Conference, south of Dayton, met 
to organize their district. Four of the six 
churches were well represented. Rev. W. E. 
Ewing and the Willing Workers Society of 
Young People of Genntown had made fine 
plans for the meeting. Rev. E. T. Cotten, 
of Franklin, Mr. John D. Rauch, and Miss 
Lucy M. Eldredge, of Dayton, assisted in the 
meeting. Officers were elected, and plans 
made for attaining missionary, evangelistic, 
and Christian education goals, and for the 
next meeting to be held at Sugar Creek 
Church in January. This is the third of the 
eight districts in Miami Ohio Conference to 
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be organized and begin active work on the 
Congress goals. 


‘THE Field Secretaries of the Department 

of Christian Education are spending 
this week in Columbus, Ohio, attending 
meetings of the various sections of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, 
and of the Interdenominational Young Peo- 
ple’s Commission. Among the important 
matters for discussion and action are stand- 
ards of leadership training, correlating the 
work of the Sunday-school and Young Peo- 
ple’s Society, the Birmingham Convention 
program and plans, Week Day Religious 
Instruction, and many such questions bear- 
ing on the progress of religious education 
through all agencies of the church. Com- 
plete report of this significant meeting will 
be given later. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





What Are You After? 

[? is well in your stewardship program 

for November and December to keep cer- 
tain practical, definite objectives in mind. 
Ask yourself what you are really trying to 
accomplish in your study: and program. 
Some of the really important items that 
should be secured are— 

1. That your people, all of them, should 
come to know what the Bible teaches about 
stewardship; its meaning, importance, spir- 
ituality. Many do not understand how real- 
ly fundamental it is to their life and char- 
acter. When you have finished your treat- 
ment of it they should at least know and 
recognize their responsibility to God as 
stewards; that it is a great vital, Bible doc- 
trine, to which they cannot be indifferent. 

2. A definite commitment to the princi- 
ples and practice of stewardship. There 
should result an acknowledgment of their 
stewardship by the actually setting aside for 
the service of God a real measure of their 
time, money, talent, energy. Just to listen 
and agree to the teachings of stewardship 
without acknowledgment will not mean 
much permanently for their lives. There 
should be a new feeling of personal respon- 
sibility. 

8. A new and careful study and analy- 
sis of your own church’s present methods of 
church and Kingdom finance. How can your 
methods be improved, made more Christian? 
Are you using the approved methods of 
church finance—the annual every-member 
canvass, duplex envelopes, two treasurers, 
the making of real budgets for local current 
expenses and the same for benevolences? Is 
the ratio between what we spend for our- 
selves and for others, Christian? Are we 
training the whole congregation, even the 
children, in stewardship and proper giving. 
or are we just raising money for the present 
to pay bills? Do we send reports and 
statements and keep all subscribers in- 
formed as to the needs and conditions of 
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the church’s finances? Do we pay by check 
and have all books audited? 

4. The campaign should always close 
with an enlistment and enrollment of tith- 
ers. This for old and young, husband and 
wife. No one should wait on another. Great 
emphasis should be placed on this. Thou- 
sands feel that they should tithe but no one 
has enlisted them. We have enrollment 
cards and wall charts free for the asking. 

5. There should be a new atmosphere in 
the homes of your people. Many children 
are growing up in an atmosphere of get- 
ting all one can and giving as little as pos- 
sible. Others are growing up in homes 
where pleasure, luxury, selfish spending is 
the rule. Many have never been taught 
what money is, how it should be used, what 
proportion should be given. Many homes in 
your congregation should learn a new at- 
mosphere from your teaching, as to the use 
of their lives and money. 


Make a Budget 


F you have not yet secured the 1926, 

twenty-five-cent “Diary and Budget Ac- 
count” book for yourself, for your children, 
or for the young people whom you teach in 
Sunday-school, you had better not delay. 
They are fine and important. 

We have a few “Budget Books With a 
Conscience” left at ten cents. They are 


splendid for your budget and accounts but 
do not have a daily diary. 
New Conference Stewardship Secretaries 
Maine Conference, Mrs. Alberta L. Bell, 
Blaine, Me. . 
New York Central Conference, Rev. D. E. 
Dixon, 126 E. Elm St., East Rochester, N. Y. 





Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





UR review of the past year’s work and 

the actions of the recent annual Mission 
Board meeting running in this column for 
several weeks has been unavoidably hin- 
dered, but we continue the account in this 
issue. In The Herald of November 12 we 
promised to tell something of the progress 
our national Christians are making in both 
Japan and Porto Rico. At least three of 
our churches in Japan of which we know 
are attempting outpost work without mis- 
sion aid. We are able to report this year, 
also, that the Sendai Christian Orphanage, 
which our people have been most generous- 
ly supporting for a number of years, has 
reached the stage where it no longer needs 
our help. It is encouraging indeed to know 
that this institution, now presided over by 
one of our own men, Rev. Kitano, Sr., is 
being recognized by the Japanese as a 
worthy enterprise, and that it is getting 
from the Japanese themselves the support 
it deserves. Those who have contributed 
to this work during the past years will nev- 
er be able to know the great value of the 
service they have thus rendered. We trust 
that funds formerly sent for this good 
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work may now be diverted by the donors to 
other work so needy in Japan. 

In Porto Rico the national workers have 
been very active in conducting Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools and also in kindergarten 
work. There are two kindergartens in Por- 
to Rico, and five or six in Japan. In the 
latter there are eleven teachers, besides five 
helpers in two day nurseries in Tokyo. In 
both fields the national workers are becom- 
ing more aggressive in carrying on the 
work and under proper guidance, such as 
our missionaries are always giving them, 
we feel that we are moving forward toward 
the goal of a self-supporting, self-propa- 
gating, and self-governing church. Of 
course we have a long way to go, but we 
are on the right track. Both fields made 
substantial increases in pastoral support the 
past year, and in both fields there has been 
a gain in membership. A year ago we ex- 
pressed the hope that we might have .one 
hundred and fifty converts in our foreign 
work during the year, and reports show 
that there were one hundred and fifty-one. 
In practically every phase of the work the 
national Christians have shown increased 
interest and efficiency and there is much to 
encourage. 

But in the face of the progress made by 
our national Christians, and in the face of 
the wonderful opportunities now open to 
us, we find ourselves at the parting of the 
ways so far as financial conditions are con- 
cerned. Unless we have large sums soon, 
even the meager budget adopted at the re- 
cent board meeting will have to be reduced. 
With a debt of practically ten thousand dol- 
lars and no funds in the bank, we face the 
immediate prospect of being unable to pay 
the salaries of our missionaries. Will our 
church ever wake up to a realization of the 
seriousness of our situation? We have told 
it over and over again, but there has not 
been an emergency response. Now we shall 
simply have to let the salaries go unpaid 
unless we get immediate relief. No greater 
piece of Christian giving could be under- 
taken by our people right now than to make 
a real sacrificial gift to help both the Home 
and Foreign Missiom Departments in the 
most serious crisis we have yet faced. Up 
to this time we have been able to tide over 
by borrowing at the bank. But we have 
borrowed to our limit; and since funds are 
not coming in, we are no longer able to 
pay off past loans and secure new ones. 
Consequently we actually face the immedi- 
ate possibility of being unable to send the 
monthly checks to our foreign fields. 

How would you like to be in a foreign land 
and have your salary stop just when you 
needed it most—and especially at the 
Christmas time? This is not scare talk—we 
are desperately in need. Will you not make 
a desperate effort to help us now? 


Oo 


Many flowers open to the sun, but only 
one follows him constantly. Heart, be thou 
the sunflower, not only open to receive God’s 
blessing, but constant in looking to him.— 
Jean Paul Richter. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





World Alliance Peace Conference 


PERHAPS the thing that impressed the 
Home Mission Secretary most at the 
Peace Conference at Detroit was the fact 
of the need for home missions in the High 
Ups in the United States. In our move- 
ments for peace as a nation we are in one 
of the most backward positions of the na- 
tions. In the presence of the representatives 
of the other nations and with their activi- 
ties looking toward the outlawry of war 
there was no enthusiasm for the position 
which our country has taken. From the 
standpoint of Christianity it is a most dis- 
couraging thing that militarism is able to 
get across so much propaganda through the 
movies, magazines, and newspapers. 

One of the great impressions which came 
to me as a result of the Detroit Conference 
was a wish that those who are reading the 
syndicated editorials of Arthur Brisbane 
and all the jingoism in regard to a war with 
Japan might have been at the conference 
and have heard something of the menace of 
jingoism as compared to the menace of 
war with Japan. Personally I sometimes 
wonder whether our gravest danger in this 
country does not lie in our own army and 
navy and our military power. 

Last week, November 16, I Kad the privi- 
lege of attending the Conference on Negro 
Education in North Carolina at Raleigh. 
Through the kindness of Mr. N. C. New- 
bold, Director of Division of Negro Educa- 
tion of the State, I was invited to attend 
the conference. Having planned to meet the 
Negro leaders of our colored conferences of 
the South at Franklinton on Wednesday I 
went to the conference on Monday. I met 
Dr. Atkinson in Raleigh and together we 
went to the conference at Shaw University. 
Negro educators from all over the State 
and some from outside the State were pres- 
ent and had part in the discussions. 

There is perhaps no State which has done 
so much for the advancement of the Negro 
along educational lines as has North Caro- 
lina. The standards of the Negro high 
schools are brought up to a par with other 
requirements and all of the schools are grad- 
ed as to standardization. There are more 
than five hundred Negro high schools in the 
State and several colleges. The progress 
of the Negroes along educational lines in 
the last few years has been marvelous. 
With that has come the progress toward a 
better understanding among the races so 
that in the time that I have been connected 
with the work at Franklinton I have been 
able to notice a decided change of attitude 
along this line. All of the discussions at 
the conference were most dignified and in- 
telligent. There were a number of white 
people present who were interested in Negro 
education. A representative of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and one of the secretaries 
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of the General Educational Board of New 
York were there. It was interesting to see 
the expression of gratitude bestowed on 
these men for the things they have done for 
the progress of the Negro race. 

When I arrived at the college I found men 
working on the new dormitory and was told 
by the contractor that he intended to double 
the force and push the work just as fast as 
possible and thought that he would be able 
to complete it ready for use by the first of 
March. There are now so many students 
that it is not only necessary for three and 
four girls to room together, but the same 
is true in regard to the boys. The faculty 
is now the highest grade educationally 
that we have ever had. There are six men 
and four women on the teaching force and 
four of the men are A. B. men and of fine 
type. The enthusiasm of the school in look- 
ing forward to their new building was fine 
to see. The part of the Thank Offering of 
the Woman’s Board which is to go to help 
the completion of the dormitory will surely 
come at a good time this year. We are pray- 
ing that it may be the banner of all the 
Thank Offerings. Money for the dormitory 
will be gratefully received at the Home Mis- 
sion Office. 


Praying Athletes 


UBLIC prayer anywhere but in church 

and by anyone but a preacher has been 
regarded in some circles—perhaps especially 
among younger men—as a sign of weakness 
and womanishness. This theory received a 
blow last year when a husky football team 
from Center College, Danville, Kentucky, 
knelt in the field and prayed for strength 
before their battle with Harvard. And it 
received a second blow when Edgar W. Gar- 
bisch, all-American center, tennis star, and 
1925 graduate of West Point, made the 
statement recently that he never went into 
a game without praying. 

The story of West Point’s praying team 
is related by Robert F. Kelley in a recent 
article in: Association Men. Garbisch told 
Mr. Kelley how he went to the football 
coaches at West Point and asked for their 
co-operation in putting into practice his the- 
ories of prayer and clean sportsmanship. 
And he told of the first time the team prayed 
together, before a game with Yale. 

“It is a mighty sight to see those boys,” 
he said. “They all tore off their head- 
guards; Protestants, Catholics, and others. 
We joined together in a little circle. I don’t 
know exactly what I prayed, but it wasn’t 
for victory. It was simply that we asked 
God to permit us to go into action with a 
clean heart, acquit ourselves like men, give 
our best all the time, and maintain a Chris- 
tian attitude throughout the game. Then 
we turned and ran out on the field. We 
prayed before every game after that. 


“And there wasn’t a single penalty all 
season for unsportsmanlike play. Nor did 
I at any time during the season hear cursing 
or obscene language used by any member of 
the team.” 
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Paul in Melita and Rome 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 13, 1925 
Acts 28:1-31 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—I am not ashamed of the 
gospel; for it is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth—Rom. 


1: 16. 


,™ 
a 





HOME DAILY READINGS 

December 7—Paul in Melita. 
Acts 28: 1-10. 

Tuesday, December S—Paul in Rome. 
Acts 28: 11-16. 
Wednesday, December 98—Paul Preach- 
es in Rome. Acts 28: 17-23. 
Thursday, December 10—Paul Wins 
Converts to Christ. Acts 28: 24-31. 
Friday, December 11—Paul Writes to 
the Romans. Rom, 1: 1-12. 
Saturday, December 12—Love the Ful- 
filling of the Law. Rom. 13: 8-14. 
December 13—Self-dedication 
Rom. 12: 1-8. 


Monday, 


Sunday, 
not Self-conceit. 
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A SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


Music of the Prayer Hymn—“I Would Be 
True,” Page 18 in “Worship and Song.” 

The School rises at the sound of the chord 
and after a short period of silent prayer, 
sing the hymn throughout. 

Romans 12:!-8—Recited by the pastor. 

Story of closing incidents in life of Paul, 
Acts 28—By superintendent. 

Model Prayer—Whole School. 

Offering of the classes brought by class treas- 
urers or representatives, and prayer of 
dedication by the pastor. 

Birthday Offerings. 

Features of last Sunday's attendance and 
hopes for today—Secretary. 


Plans to see that no one lacks Christmas 


cheer—Superintendent. 

Hymn—"“O Jesus, | Have Promised,” No. 133 
in ““Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Period. 

Dismissal in the individual classes. 


Barbarians—Kindness of the Human Heart 


BARBARIANS in the minds of the Greeks 
were those who were not Greeks, just as 
Gentiles were those who were not Jews. But 
the name sounds harsh to us, and so Mof- 
fatt translates it “natives,” which expresses 
more fully what Luke had in mind. It is 
distressing to read of the banditry and self- 
ishness of our day, but there is still much 
more of big-hearted kindness. In our own 
church think of the orphanages and the 
Aged Ministers’ Home, and then think of 
the hospitals all over our land, and the 
thousands of dollars contributed to help 
other people. And then there is still hos- 
pitality and neighborliness. And many mis- 
sionaries have found much of kindness 
amongst the natives of other lands. 


Superstition’s Blight 


Because a snake bit Paul the natives 
thought he was a murderer, and then be- 
cause he did not die, they thought he was a 
god. They did not seem to remember that 
God sends his sunshine and rain on the evil 
and the good alike. But there is still much 


of barbarian superstition. There are many 
Christian folk who would not sit at a table 
with twelve others, nor begin a new job, 
nor get married on Friday. Why is God 
weaker in the estimation of many on Friday 
than on Wednesday? Why is thirteen or 
fifty other foibles a master of God? Let us 
believe in God or devils and not go hob- 
bling in between. 


Grateful Paul 


Paul never forgets to be grateful for the 
good things of life. I am sure he was much 
in prayer, but I am sure also that the note 
of praise was very prominent. The na- 
tives have been very kind to him, and Paul 
gives them back more than they give. Like 
his Lord, he gives heaping up and running 
over. 


Faithful Luke 


It is great to have friends. How poor 
we would be without them! But there are 
friends who are only such when all is well 
with us. Luke was the true comrade in- 
deed. He would stay by Paul during those 
two long years of imprisonment in Caesarea, 
and I am sure would be a regular visitor. 
Then when Paul goes bound as a prisoner 
to Rome, Luke accompanies him, and in 
perils by land and sea he is his friend. It 
is an inspiration just to read that “we” in 
the Acts. How much more “we” means in a 
church than “they.” 


Coming to Meet Us 


God be praised for the folk who come to 
meet you. The writer has been traveling 
for many years, but during the past seven 
he has covered about one hundred thousand 
miles and stopped at hundreds of stations. 
He can bear glad testimony to the joy of 
being met. And in our work as pastors 
what a joy it is to have some one come and 
meet you. They may bring you a gift of 
money to do something or obtain something 
much needed in the church. You had hard- 
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ly dared to ask for it, but some one came to 
meet you with it. Or some one has come to 
meet you and asked for a task in the church, 
or asked to be trained for a task. We shall 
go right on seeking for friends of the church 
and the Master’s cause, but what a joy to 
meet them coming. I do not wonder that 
Paul thanked God and took: courage. 


Suffered to Abide by Himself 


Honesty and dependability and helpful- 
ness are great assets in life. No officer 
needed to worry about Paul. Even that 
time when the doors of the prison were 
opened, he stayed to comfort the frightened 
jailer. Young man, keep your credit good, 
and particularly if you are a minister. 
Nothing but the scarlet sin will so quickly 
and completely unhorse a preacher as to 
be poor pay. Go without extras on your 
table or on your back, but live in such a 
way that no watch will be kept of you, nor 
no concern enter the mind of your creditors 
as to whether or not you will meet your 
payment. 


Hope of Israel 


Paul was not seeking to hurt the old 
church by his modern methods. He preached 
a new gospel, but he knew it was the Hope 
of Israel he was preaching. He was not 
trying to destroy Israel, but he was seeking 
to save it. So fight him they might; he 
would suffer, he would lie, but Israel’s Hope 
must be preached. Jesus is still the hope 
of Israel, and Japan, and Porto Rico and 
North America. 


Sect Spoken Against 


Yes, but that is nothing against it. We 
would try to make ourselves and our mes- 
sage as attractive as possible, but we do not 
need to worry if we or our cause are spok- 
en against. Jesus and Paul and Luther and 
Knox and Wesley and O’Kelly, and the 
abolition of slavery, and prohibition and 
laws to prevent child labor have all been 


spoken against. 
a | 


Blessed is the memory of those who have 
kept themselves unspotted from the world, 
yet more blessed and more dear is the mem- 
ory of those who have kept themselves un- 
spotted in the world.—Mrs. Jameson. 





2. 
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Philadelphia, says: 


sensational features of church life. 


least degree differ with them. 


Alexander MacColl, Pastor Second Presbyterian Church, 


The religious press has a sphere all its own by reason of the irritating inac- 
curacy of the daily newspapers, their assignment of callow youths to discuss the 
most vital matters of faith and life, and their habitual emphasis upon the more 
For this reason, our church papers should 
be heartily supported by all Christians who think it important to keep informed 
about the affairs of the Kingdom. Many of the most serious problems of church 
Life today come from a lack of accurate information, especially among the laity. 
Of course if the religious paper is to be supported, it must not only be pious but 
interesting, highly intelligent and inspiring. 
ently constructive, never aggressively divisive. 
suffer so long as certain so-called religious papers are kept alive by controver- 
sial groups within the church for the purpose of misrepresenting all who in the 


e 


Its editorial policy must be persist- 
All church papers will be likely to 
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Bible Principles of Giving 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 13, 1925 
Lev. 27:30; 1 Cor. 16:1-4, 14 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Ask four Endeavorers one week in advance to speak 
on the following topics, finding their basis in 1 Cor, 
16:2: 

The Periodic Principle. ‘On the first day of the 
week.” 

The Personal Principle. ‘Every one of you.” 

The Provident Principle. ‘‘Lay by him in store.’”’ 

The Proportionate Principle. ‘“‘As God hath pros- 
pered him.” 

This would be a fine time, if you have not already 
done so, to organize a Stewardship Study Class cr 
School. Take as your textbook, ‘‘Stewardship for All 
of Life,” by Luther E. Lovejoy. You can secure this 
book from The Christian Publishing House, Dayton, 
Ohio, in cloth cover for seventy-five cents. It is 
a splendid work, a book well worth adding to your 
library. 

Write Doctor Warren H. Denison, Stewardship 
Secretary, Christian Publishing Association Building, 
Dayton, Ohio, and ask him for any free leaflets he 
may have that would be suitable to use in a meeting 
discussing this topic. I am sure that he will be glad 
to give you anything he may have in this line. 

If your society takes an offering in the meeting, 
vary the method by placing a plate on the table and 
have the members come one by one and recite a verse 
from the Bible after they have deposited their of- 
fering in the plate. After all who have verses have 
made their offering ask others who have no verse to 
come and make their offering. 

It would be fine to have the treasurer, the finan- 
cial secretary, or the financial director of your church, 
come before the society and give a brief talk on 
“Financing the Church.”” Secure permission from the 
speaker to ask questions or discuss his address, when 
he is through speaking. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ESUS’ principle. Matt. 5:42. “Give to 

him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 

Highly impractical! Beautifully idealis- 
tic but practically impossible! Who knows? 
Who ever tried it? The world has labeled 
many of the ideals of Jesus as impracticable 
without ever having tried them to see if 
they were practicable. It is highly probable 
that Jesus did not mean these laws to apply 
literally and fully to the world in general, 
but rather to his disciples in their dealings 
one with the other. These laws do not seem 
to have been given to the multitude but 
rather to his disciples. When Christ’s King- 
dom is fully established they will be the laws 
governing that Kingdom. Christ did not 
tell his disciples that they were to give 
to those who asked what they asked for, but 
they were to give. A man asks me for mon- 
ey and I give him an opportunity to earn 
money. A man asks for money that he may 
obtain that which will satisfy his craving 
for strong drink or drugs, and I give him a 
Savior who can give him the victory over 
that terrible appetite that is destroying him. 

The Law of Recompense. Matt. 7: 2. 
“And in what measure you measure, others 
will measure to you.” (Centenary Transla- 
tion.) 

Jesus says the man who gives liberally 
will receive liberally and the man who gives 
niggardly will receive niggardly in return. 
The man who is a tightwad in his giving 
and dealings will find the world full of 
tightwads in their dealings with him. 

The Principle of the Tithe. Matt. 23: 23. 
“Ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cum- 


min, and have omitted the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the others undone.” To what does the per- 
sonal pronoun “these” refer, to the paying 
of the tithe or to the weightier matters of 
the law? If the former, then Jesus is telling 
them that in paying the tithe they have sim- 
ply done their duty in this respect; but have 
wholly failed in the matter of judgment, 
mercy, faith. If the latter, then the Master 
is saying that they ought to have done the 
weightier matters of the law—judgment, 
mercy, and faith; and that they should not 
leave off the matter of tithing. In either 
case, Jesus recognizes and sets his seal of 
approval on tithe as a principle of giving. 

The Principle of Giving All. 2 Cor. 8: 5. 
If the need be great enough it will demand 
all. The need of the human race sunken in 
sin was so great that it demanded that Jesus 
who was rich give all that he had, even to 
his own life, to meet that need. Many of 
his disciples have met the same conditions 
and responded in like manner. All we pos- 
sess should be held subject to his call and 
used by us as stewards who must give ac- 
count of every penny we spend. 


A Method. 1 Cor. 16:2. Have you a 
method or do you give in a haphazard man- 
ner? I believe God wishes us to have a 
method and in this letter of instruction to 
the Corinthian Church, Paul gives a meth- 
od, which, if adopted by Christians every- 
where, would revolutionize the financing of 
the interests of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Four very definite things about this meth- 
od challenge our attention. First. A defi- 
nite period. “On the first day of the week.” 
Second. A personal matter. “Every one of 
you.” That takes in every member of the 
family, individually. No giving by proxy. 
Third. A Provident principle. “Lay by him 
in store.” This method of finance teaches 
the one who practices it to be provident, sav- 
ing, to lay by. Fourth. A definite propor- 
tion. “As God hath prospered him.” That 
little word “as” can mean nothing other 
than some proportion. If we are to measure 
our benevolence by our prosperity, how can 
we know the proportion we are to give and 
be fair to ourselves and just to God? 

The Motive. 2 Cor. 9:5-11. V. 5, lc, 
gives us one element of a right motive. 
“Ready as a gift of love, and may not seem 
to have been something which I have ex- 
torted from you”—(Weymouth). Love for 
God; love for his Church; love for his cause. 
V. 7. Cheerfulness. Many an one spoils 
his gift by the spirit in which he gives it. 
Instead of giving it gladly and cheerfully 
he gives it grudgingly and under a sense of 
compulsion. V. 7. An act of worship. 
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“God loveth a cheerful giver.” In giving 
we worship God. You may not be gifted in 
speech so that you could get up and give a 
fine testimony; or gifted in prayer so that 
you could pray to the great edification of 
the people; but you can worship God in 
giving, if you give it in a worshipful spirit. 

Lev. 27: 30. Here God gives us the rule 
to use in the measurement of our gifts. I 
think every Endeavorer would do well to 
learn this verse. This is the only rule as to 
amount of giving that God has ever given. 
Fellow Endeavorer, will you not join the 
great army of Tenth Legioners at this time? 
Would you like to see the elimination from 
the church of all special financial campaigns 
and drives? It could easily be done if all 
the church membership would become 
tithers. 

By Way of Illustration 

Almost without exception the renowned 
fathers of the Early Church—Justin Mar- 
tyr, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Jerome, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom—though themselves tro- 
phies won from pagan races, have left their 
written record of allegiance to the principle 
of stewardship and to its specific application 
in the proportionate offering of the tenth.— 
Luther E. Lovejoy, in “Stewardship for All 
of Life.” 

The century just past and the first years 
of the one now current provide an inspiring 
list of large givers. William E. Gladstone, 
late premier of the British Empire, made 
tithing the constant practice of his life and 
urged it upon his own son as a principle 
never to be abandoned. John D. Rockefeller, 
contributor of half a billion dollars; John S. 
Kennedy, New York capitalist, who began in 
poverty and died leaving an estate of sixty 
millions, half of which went to philanthropic 
causes; Jacob H. Schiff, financier extraord- 
inary, whose operations were on an inter- 
national scale; Matthias W. Baldwin, found- 


er of the Baldwin Locomotive Works; Wil- 


liam Colgate, founder of a fortune and a 
college; Isaac Rich and Alden Spear, build- 
ers of Boston University; John S. Huyler, 
candy manufacturer, lay evangelist, bene- 
factor of churches, missions, hospitals, and 
colleges; Daniel Sharp Ford, editor and 
owner of The Youth’s Companion, together 
with scores of names eminent in the world 
of business and finance, join in their testi- 
mony to the wisdom and the joy which com- 
mend this practice to the favor of all dis- 
ciples.—Lovejoy. 

If the Christian people of America would 
lay on the altar of Christ for the world’s 
redemption the tenth of their income, we 
could, within five years, set in motion the 
machinery which would guarantee the 
preaching of the gospel to every man, wom- 
an, and child on earth in the generation in 
which you and I are living.—John R. Mott. 


For Debate 


Resolved, That it is better to give through 
organizations than in person. 


For Discussion 


What bearing has right principles of giving on the 
evangelization of the world? 

How can right principles of giving best be pro- 
moted in the church? 

What can I do to promote right principles of giv- 
ing in my church? 

Why should we make our income the standard of 
the proportion of our gifts? 

Do you think the advice of John Wesley, to “earn 
all you .can and save all you can and give all you 
can,” sound advice? Why do you think so? Why 
do you not think so? 

Does the lack of the conviction of right principles 
of giving affect the spiritual life of the Church? 

Can you suggest a better general method for financ- 
ing the Church than tithing? 
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Grandmother’s Memory Book 
A Story 


BY NELLIE FLORENCE BROWN 


Betty, as her sister Jean took her 
place at the tea table. 

“I know,” said Jean. “I beg everybody’s 
pardon, but I stopped at Anna’s. It is her 
grandmother’s birthday, and she had a big 
‘high tea’ and loads of presents—very 
swell. I wish’”—and she said it a little wist- 
fully—“that we could do something like 
that for Grandmother Gray.” 

“She would enjoy it so much,” said Mr. 
Gray, dryly, while the rest of the family 
smiled or chuckled over the thought of dear 
Grandmother Gray at a “swell function.” 

“I don’t mean exactly that,” explained 
Jean, absently eating her salad, “but Grand- 
mother Gray is so superior to Anna’s 
grandmother, it seems as if we ought to— 
to..”” 

“Go her one better,’ suggested Phil, 
slangily. 

“Mrs. Forbes is just the same age as 
grandmother,” said Jean. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible,” responded Mrs. 
Gray; “she is so active in society and club- 
work, and dresses so youthfully.” 

“Granny is worth six of her,” said Aleck, 
and there was hearty acquiescence all 
around the table. 

“The girls gave her the most exquisite 
collection of European photographs,” went 
on Jean, following out her own train of 
thought, “all pre-war views, of course. She 
went to Europe some years ago, but she 
gave away most of the pictures she brought 
home, and she said these were a real treat, 
like seeing old friends.” 

“Granny’s never been to Europe,” said 
Aleck, who always took things literally. 

Mrs. Gray’s eyes deepened with thought. 
“I know what you mean, dear,” she said, 
“and we'll try to think up something worthy 
even of Grandmother Gray.” 

But after all it was Jean who thought out 
the prize idea, as Aleck called it. Jean had 
been up in grandmother’s room, listening to 
stories of grandmother’s youth. Grand- 
mother Gray was lame—so lame that she 
could not get about much, and her sight 
was failing so that she could not read long 
at a time. She was a frail little old lady, 
who seemed older than she was because of 
her infirmities and her snow-white hair, but 
when she talked she spoke with all the in- 
terest and vivacity of youth. In speaking 
of the Civil War, she asked Jean to bring 
her a certain box, and from it she drew all 
sorts of mementos—letters, ribbon, various 
souvenirs, photographs, and sketches, until 
she found that which she sought—a folded 
paper wherein lay several faded flowers 
picked on the battle field by Grandfather 
Gray and sent home to her in a letter. 

It was then that Jean’s inspiration came 
to her, and later she unfolded it to the as- 
sembled family. 


Y Betts, late, you’re late,” chanted 


“We'll make grandmother a memory 
book,” she said jubilantly. “We will get a 
portfolio like that Aleck uses at school, and 
some big sheets of stiff paper, and we'll all 
collect material and contribute as many 
pages as we can.” 

“A scrapbook?” questioned Betty, doubt- 
fully; “but grandmother doesn’t read much, 
and then only with her reading glass.” 

“Not exactly a scrapbook,” answered 
Jean, “but a little of everything—snap- 
shots, pieces of especial gowns (her wedding 
dress, if we can), flowers from the old farm 
—Aleck will rob his botanical collection for 
that, I know.” 

“I see,” said Betty, growing enthusiastic. 
“And we can send sheets to Aunt Jule and 
Cousin Nan and all the family and friends.” 

Then they all began to talk at once and 
the air was full of suggestions. 

Thereafter Jean went around most of the 
time with a pencil in her hair and a notepad 
tucked in her pocket or in her blouse, and 
on the pad appeared such memoranda as: 
“Cousin G.” “Phil’s Comm. Program.” 
“Uncle I’s tin-type.” “Trunk in attic.” 

The idea grew apace. They had two 
months in which to carry out their scheme. 
Jean sent out the big sheets of paper, care- 
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fully ruled for margin, and accompanied by 
letters similar to this: 


Dear Cousin Ruth: 

I am sending by the same mail a page for Grand- 
mother’s Memory Book, which we are going to give 
her on her birthday. Please put on it anything of 
interest to her—a piece of your wedding dress, a pic 
ture of the baby, or something that Uncle Reuel sent 
home from sea; a poem, or some family joke, if you 
like—but as little fine print as possible. If you don’t 
care to mount the things, or copy them, mail them to 
me, carefully wrapped, and I will do it. Very hastily, 

With love, Jean. 

Some of the friends were asked to send 
only one token, and if a poem or words of 
a song came back, Aleck, who could print 
beautifully, copied it in readable type. Some 
of the things, of course, had to be rejected 
by the editors as unsuitable for mounting, 
but these were carefully docketed and 
packed in a box, to be read or shown to 
grandmother later. 

The most surprising articles came—a 
letter that grandmother had written when 
she was a little girl—it was a square sheet, 
folded (for this was before the days of en- 
velopes), and addressed, “Mifs Anna Pem- 
berton, Duxbury, Mafs.,” and in the corner 
was written, “Paid 3 cts.” Jean slipped 
this into an envelope, which was pasted 
upon the page where were other relics of 
grandmother’s childhood—the piece of pink 
sunbonnet that Great-aunt Sophy had 
saved, a bit of “challie” dress, and a page 
from a very moral story-book which Mrs. 
Gray had found in the attic. Rice-paper 
that Great-uncle Reuel had sent from China 

(Continued on page eighteen) 





a comfortable living for some time. 
what results will be. 


Christmas. 
on such things. 


age management. 


Carversville, Pennsylvania. 





Christmas Appeal for the Carversville 
Christian Orphanage 


HE Carversville Christian Orphanage has made steady progress in its work 
with orphans and dependent children. The doors were opened January 1, 
1923, and since that time forty children have been received. Twelve of these 
children have been placed in good homes with relatives and friends and 
twenty-eight are in the Home at the present time. There are several children 
on the waiting list ready to come to us just as soon as a way can be provided. 
An investment in the life of a child is an investment in Christian character. 


THE CHILDREN AND CHRISTMAS 


If each person connected with the Christian Church and its Sunday-schools 
will give to the Orphanage the price of one small Christmas present, the total 
sum of our gifts would be sufficient to give several more of our worthy orphans 
Let us try the plan this season and see 
When you make up your list of presents, put the Or- 
phanage on your list and send the price of one present for the benefit of this 
splendid work for the needy children. 
your church or the Sunday-school. It would be fine if every church could plan 
a White Christmas service and send the proceeds to the Orphanage. You will 
be pleased to know that three of our churches have already planned for all 
of the toys, etc., that will be needed to bring happiness to the children this 
I mention this so that there may not be any waste or duplication 
Send money, food, clothing, or supplies. 
acceptable and will be highly appreciated by the children and by the Orphan- 


. Linpsay F. JoHNSON, Superintendent. 


Send personal check or send through 


Any gift will be 
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The Children 


The Prize Cook and the Saucer Pie 


When our cook makes pies, I stay about, 

And she never, never sends me out! 

It’s fun to see her roll the crust, 

And sprinkle it with flour dust, 

And fit the big old blue-edged plate, 

And the agate ones; and I watch, and wait; 

And sometimes, if I take great care, 

She lets me sit up in a chair, 

And put the apple slices in, 

All cut so nice and smooth and thin; 

Or pour the berries in, and heap 

The sugar on, so white and deep; 

But oh, whatever kind she makes, 

There’s crust “left over;” and she takes 

The pieces, and she rolls them out, 

And oh, but I know what she’s about! 

And I smile at her, and she smiles back, 

And she makes it fit, with the nicest knack 

My deep blue saucer; and she fills 

It up so full it almost spills, 

And puts the top crust on, and then 

We both just have to smile again; 

And into the oven it goes at last; 

And she says, “’T will be done at just half- 
past!” 


There isn’t a pie could ever be 
So good as the pies she makes for me! 


She’s the nicest cook in the world! Why, 
yes— 

Course she’s my mother! I s’posed you’d 
guess! 


—Minnie Leona Upton. 


The Tiger and the Foxes 

NCE a fox and his wife were returning 

home to their den. 

They were not far from home when they 
met a great tiger. The tiger was very hun- 
gry, for he had hunted all night, but had 
caught nothing. At sight of the foxes, he 
licked his chops and snarled and began 
lashing his tail. 

Poor Mr. Fox was frightened almost out 
of his wits, and could do nothing. Mrs. Fox 
was terribly frightened, too, but she thought 
of the five young foxes in her den, and for 
their sakes she was not going to be eaten 
if she could help it. 

“Sir,” she said to the tiger, “I am glad 
to see you. My husband and I have had a 
dispute, and you who are so very wise and 
experienced can surely settle it for us.” 

The stupid tiger was very well pleased 
to hear himself so praised. Smiling sweet- 
ly, he said: “Perhaps I can. What have 
you and Mr. Fox been quarreling about?” 

“Mr. Fox and I have decided that we can 
no longer live together,” Mrs. Fox answered. 
“That is easily settled. But we can’t agree 
on dividing the children.” 

“How many children have you?” the tiger 
inquired. 

“Five, your lordship,” answered Mrs. 
Fox, proudly. “Five as fine children as you 
could wish to see.” 

The tiger was delighted. Not only would 
he have Mr. and Mrs. Fox for his break- 
fast, but, if he were clever, five young foxes 
as well. 

“And how do you propose to divide 
them?” he questioned. 

“That is the question,” replied Mrs. Fox. 
“My husband and I cannot agree. He in- 
sists upon taking three of them and leaving 


me only two, but they are such dears I 
cannot part with so many. I am the moth- 
er; I think I should have three. What do 
you think?” — 

“That is a hard question indeed,” the 
tiger agreed. “It is a pity there are not four 
or six; then they could be divided so easily. 
However, if I could see them, perhaps I 
could easier judge.” 

Off went Mr. and Mrs. Fox and the lord- 
ly tiger, who could hardly conceal a little 
smile that played around the corners of his 
mouth. Mr. Fox had now recovered his spir- 
its, and he argued: “They cannot do with- 
out their father. I provide them with their 
food. I am sure you will grant the three to 
me.” 

Soon they came to the den of the foxes. 
It was a little cave in the rocks. The en- 
trance hole was very small, but the den was 
snug and warm and cozy and comfortable, 
just such a home as foxes delight in. 

“Now, Mr. Fox,” commanded Mrs. Fox, 
“go in and bring out the children.” 

Mr. Fox lost no time disappearing 
through the hole. 

“You must dress them very carefully,” 
Mrs. Fox called in to her husband. “It 
would never do to present them save in their 
best to one so distinguished as his lordship.” 

For a long time Mrs. Fox and the tiger 
waited. The tiger grew impatient. 

“Will he never come?” he growled. 

“Patience, your lordship. My husband is 
doubtless having trouble with the children; 
he is not so used to dressing them as I.” 

But still Mr. Fox did not come. The 
tiger grew more and more impatient. In 
fact, he was becoming very angry. 

“What can be keeping him!” Mrs. Fox 
exclaimed. “I shall go in and help him. I 
am anxious for you to see the children be- 
cause I know you will decide in my favor.” 

Mrs. Fox began to back herself slowly 
through the narrow entrance. 

“Why do you go in backwards?” demand- 
ed the astonished tiger. 

“Am I so ignorant,” exclaimed Mrs. Fox, 
“that I should disgrace myself? Does not 
one always face so great a lord as your- 
self?” 

At last she was safe in the den. 

“Thank you so much for coming,” Mrs. 
Fox then said sweetly, “but my husband and 
I have decided not to separate; so we won’t 
have to divide the children after all. It 
was sweet in you, though, to take so much 
trouble.” 

What could the angry tiger do? 

He could not crawl in the hole after them. 

And, unless he had better luck elsewhere 
that day, he slept hungry.—The Continent. 


The Lion and the Snake 
(As the story is told to African children) 
HE lion said to the turtle one day, “I 
have caught all the animals in the forest 
but snake. Will you catch him for me?” 
“Yes,” said the turtle; “go into the forest 
and I will catch him for you.” 


When the lion had gone the snake came. 
He said to the turtle, “I have caught all the 
animals in the forest but the lion. Will you 
catch him for me?” 

“Yes,” said the turtle; “go into the forest 
and I will catch him for you.” 

After the snake had gone the turtle dug a 
deep pit in the bushes near his home. He 
put grass and leaves over the top. 

Soon the snake came crawling to him and 
said, “Where is the lion I asked you to 
catch for me?” 

The turtle said in a low tone, “Don’t 
speak. The lion is coming. Run and hide.” 

The snake crawled into the bushes. Crash! 
he went into the pit. The turtle came near 
and said, “Ssh! keep still. The lion will 
hear you. You are in a safe place.” 

He put grass and leaves over the pit 
again. Then he sat near and waited. 

Soon the lion came leaping over the grass. 
The turtle said to him, “Run, hide over 
there! The snake is coming.” 

The lion ran to hide and he, too, fell into 
the dark pit. 

The snake said, “What’s that?” 

And the lion said, “What’s that?” 

But the turtle said, “Ha, ha! Now I have 
you both in the pit. Make the best of it.” 

Then they fought till the lion killed the 
snake and the snake killed the lion. The 
turtle threw bushes over both and left them 
in the pit—From Little Folks of Many 
Lands. . 
How Far Have You Sailed? 

HE stocking just wouldn’t go on right, al- 

though Allan tugged and tugged. Some- 
times it twisted round and round so that it 
seemed like the stripes on a barber’s pole. 
And the leg of his union suit would bunch 
up under it, so that it looked like a knobby 
Christmas stocking. 

“Brother,” said Allan, as he jerked it off 
for the third time, “I’m not going to try 
any more. I’ll just call for mother.” 

He started toward the door, but some- 
thing stopped him on the way. It was the 
little ship which he had made to look as 
nearly like the ship in which Columbus 
sailed as he possibly could. 

“Columbus kept on and on and on,” he 
thought. “He didn’t stop even when his 
sailors wanted to throw him into the sea and 
when there was no land in sight after weeks 
and weeks. If he could do that, I guess I 
can keep on trying until I learn to dress 
myself. If I stopped at a stocking, it would 
be just the same as if Columbus had turned 
his ships around when he was half-way 
across.” 

Back Allan went and picked up the stock- 
ing. As he worked he repeated some lines 
from a poem he had learned: 

“What shall I say, brave adm’r’l, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say, at break of day, 

Sail on! sail on! sail on, and on!” 

And this time the stocking went on 
straight and smooth. 

How far have you sailed in the things 
you are trying to do?—Martina Gardner 
Owen. 
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Grandmother’s Memory Book 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


years ago; silk from Great-grandmother 
Gray’s wedding dress, sent by Cousin 
Nancy; Civil War letters sent by Grand- 
father Gray to his brother—unstamped, 
marked “Soldier’s letter;” ribbon from 
Great-aunt Elizabeth’s bonnet (“we had 
bonnets just alike in ’64,” she wrote), pic- 
tures of grandmother’s babies—father must 
have been such a dear—these and many 
other things came to increase Jean’s labor 
of love. 

Jean sorted, pressed, planned, and pasted. 
Betty coaxed grandmother for more stories 
than ever, and kept a mental account in the 
back of her head of the space which must 
be reserved on this or that page for the 
treasures of grandmother’s box. “She will 
want those camp-sketches on the page by 
grandfather’s letter,” she reminded herself, 
“and those pressed flowers from Folly Is- 
land by his sergeant photograph.” Jean 
had a dreadful time choosing the old songs. 
Finally, influenced perhaps by the fact that 
Grandfather Gray had once gone on a sea- 
voyage with Great-uncle Reuel, just before 
the war, she chose: 

“Oh, Jamie will bring me the first wild rose 

In my new sunbonnet to wear, 

And Robin will wait at the keeper’s gate 

For he follows me everywhere. 

But I'll tell them they need not come wooing to me, 

For my heart, my heart is over the sea.” 
This she copied laboriously, music and all. 
Next came the words of one of the few 
comic songs of the war of ’61: 
“Our Jimmie has gone for to live in a tent, 

They have grafted him into the army— 

He finally puckered up courage and went, 
When they grafted him into the army. 
I told them the child was too young—alas! 
At the captain.s fore-quarters they said he would 
They'd train him up well in the infantry class, 

So they grafted him into the army.” 

Not all the pages dealt with grand- 
mother’s youth. They took in souvenirs of 
her early married life, and of her children 
and grandchildren—Jean’s “class poem,” 
Betty’s school colors, a snapshot of Phil at 
a critical moment in baseball, and many 
more—even down to the “lads in khaki” of 
1917, some of whom Jean labeled “Granny’s 
devoted admirers.” The book got pretty 
big and bulky, but granny had a swing- 
table, so that created no great difficulty. 

Betty, who could draw a little, designed 
the title page, “Grandmother Gray’s Mem- 
ory Book,” and the introductory page with 
the nursery rhyme that had won grand- 
mother her long name: 

“‘‘Grandmother, Grandmother Gray, 

May I go out to play?’ 

‘No, no, no, it’s a very wet day!’ 

‘All the other boys and girls are out, why can’t I?’ 

‘Then give three cheers and away, ’way, ’way— 

But don’t you paddle in the water!’ ” 

Grandmother’s birthday was the one 
sunny day of a gloomy week. Aleck re- 
marked that her room was like a florist’s 
shop, and letters, postals, and gifts had 
come in every mail for three days. 

The day brought visitors, but by four the 
last guest was ushered downstairs, and 
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Jean, coming in with the portfolio, laid it 
down on grandmother’s swing-table. 

“I think you’re a wee bit tired, granny 
dear,” she said, “so we’re going to leave you 
alone a little while with our special gift to 
you.” She swung the table over grand- 
mother’s chair and left the room swiftly. 

An hour later the girls crept back and 
softly opened the door. Grandmother held 
out her arms to them. Her eyes were full 
of tears, but her lips smiled. 

“You blessed children!” she said. “It 
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will take me days and weeks to see and ap- 
preciate it all, but I’ve seen enough to know 
that it’s the most wonderful gift I ever had 
in my life. After Cousin Abigail’s house 
burned down,” she went on, “I used to 
wonder what I would try to save first—after 
the children—if the house caught fire. I 
never could quite decide, but now—” and 
Grandmother Gray clasped the book in her 
arms with a gesture almost girlish—“now I 
know. It will be my Memory Book.”— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


Communications 


From a Self-confessed Denominationalist 


It is curious but true that no one can see 
the beam in his own eye. 

This observation is made as the result of 
reading your editorial, “A Grave Responsi- 
bility for Interdenominational Leaders.” 
And I do not suppose for a moment that 
you, as well as other leaders of the Chris- 
tian Church, are aware you are in the same 
position as Dr. Mott and the others you 
mention. You are constantly urging church 
union, and yet you are constantly urging 
the claims of the Christian Church as much 
as anyone else is of his denomination. 

You can’t see this, of course. No one can 
see his own beam. Perhaps no one else can 
help him see it, either. Nevertheless, I feel 
compelled to report that I have read editori- 
als in The Herald trying to show the superi- 
ority of the Christian Church to others and 
that the Christian Church was unique—sort 
of a super-sect, perhaps. Rev. Willoe 
J. Hall in the article, “Fear or Faith,” in 
the same number where the editorial re- 
ferred to appeared, pushed with vigor the 
claims of the Christian Church. And this is 
all right. I believe in pushing all the de- 
nominations. But why can’t you see that 
you are exactly like the others you complain 
of? The beam must be a huge one. 

You say that the difference is because the 
Christian Church was organized with the 
intention of uniting all the denominations. 
But so were other and much larger denomi- 
nations. 

Then you may say that your Principles 
are simpler and form a better basis for uni- 
ted organization than others. There are 
churches even more liberal. 

You may say that your name is impor- 
tant. At least one other denomjnation claims 
your name specifically, and all claim it gen- 
erally. 

You may next say that while other 
churches have their good points, your church 
is the only one combining the good points 
of all. The same claim is made by others. 

Now, what would be the attitude of the 
Christian Church in case such a thing should 
transpire as that a convention were called 
of all denominations for the purpose of 
forming a new union church? What would 
you be willing to give up? Your name? You 
would have to, if you united; because it is 
perfectly evident that no name now in use 
could be agreed upon for a united church. 
Would you be willing to forego your objec- 
tions to a creed, when the overwhelming 
majority would doubtless, as now, favor at 
least the Apostles’ Creed, which at least is 
as old as the canon of the New Testament, 
to which you limit yourself? Would you ac- 
cept an episcopal form of government, if 
the convention should so vote? How could 
you, without violating a principle? 

My belief is that you would give up noth- 
ing. You want union on your own plan, and 
no other. The beam is fast in your eye. You 


talk union, and you believe in the Christian 
Church only. Other denominational lead- 
ers feel the same regarding their churches 
as you feel regarding yours, but what they 
say looks different to you, of course, from 
what your attitude looks to yourself. 

If we are to judge by the case in Canada, 
the Christian Church is less forward in 
practical church union than other denomina- 
tions. Is it not the Reformed Church which 
has now asked admission to the United 
Church of Canada? Will the Christian 
Church ask admission? My guess is that 
this “union” church will stay out of the 
union because it cannot have its own way in 
every respect. The other denominations 
submerged their ideas for the sake of union; 
but the Christian Church, outwardly favor- 
ing union, actually stays away from it when 
the opening arrives. Is this sincerity? 

We will see how this experiment in church 
union works out. I do not look for much, 
if any, gain from it; but I know I have not 
heard one good reason why the Christian 
Church should not join the United Church 
of Canada, provided the Christian Church 
means what it says. 

E. B. HURLBURT. 

East Cleveland, Ohio. 


II 


Your strong and convincing words in a 
recent issue under the title, “A Grave Re- 
sponsibility for Interdenominational 
Leaders,” are worthy of a very wide and 
careful reading. It is a most inspiring fact 
to me, nowadays, that some of our “big” 
men are opening their eyes to see this de- 
nominational question in its true light. It 
is strange to me that they have been so long 
silent and indifferent in regard to such an 
intolerable situation. Nothing, in my 
opinion, is hurting the cause of Christianity 
more, at this time, than is the insidious 
spirit of denominationalism. But it is very 
enheartening to hear some of our church 
leaders speaking out so boldly and em- 
phatically on the subject at this time. 

R. J. ELLis. 

Sumner, Illinois. 


An Appreciation of Miss Williams 


Purposeful and devoted as ever Miss Wil- 
liams passed from us Monday, November 16. 
Even within a few hours of her death she 
spoke of her ultimate recovery and her pur- 
poses when that should be attained. We 
enjoyed very cordial relations with her and 
we will miss her very much. She would 
have been a very unusual soldier indeed if 
her sufferings and disappointments had not 
sometimes been too much for her; but she 
always recovered her poise and courage 
quickly. And then it was that we saw and 
understood—yes, and tenderly appreciated 
her real self. It was a wonderful satisfac- 
tion to her that these last days of pain and 
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waiting could be spent in this Home and 
that she could be cared for by her own 
church people. ‘When I get better,” she 
would often say, “the Ministers’ Home at 
Lakemont will be my home.” And verily, 
even for the shepherding of so royal a soul 
the maintenance of this enterprise would 
have been abundantly worth while. 


As it was impossible for Foreign Mission 
Secretary Minton to come here and be her 
personal escort back to Ohio, the decision 
of the Home was that her pastor while here 
at Lakemont, Doctor Conibear, who is the 
Secretary of our Board of Administration 
of the Home, should accompany her remains 
to the city of her burial. 

Olive Gordon Williams has ceased to labor 
here, but the stimulus of her resolute char- 
acter and the inspiration of her loving, 


whole-hearted service may yet be our happy 
possession. 
J. N. DALES, Superintendent 
Aged Ministers’ Home. 
Lakemont, New York. 


Pompous Pulpit Words 

I read with increasing interest the article 
in your issue of November 19, on “Pompous 
Pulpit Words,” by John S. Moore, and wish 
to say that for saneness of thought, and 
correctness of interpretation, the article is 
worthy a place among the many first-class 
articles appearing in your periodical. Jesus 
spoke the language of the common people, 
and they heard him gladly. I greatly ap- 
preciate the article by Mr. Moore, and wish 
he would write again. 

J. F. BURNETT. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Pottersville, November 23—The Father and 
Son Banquet was held Wednesday evening 
at the First Christian Church under the aus- 
pices of the Men’s Club. Roast beef supper 
was served at 6:30. Following supper sing- 
ing was led by Fred Squire, with introduc- 
tory remarks by Superintendent of Schools 
Bates. Rev. Uel Anderson, of Smith Mills, 
then gave an address on “Character,” fol- 
lowed by a talk by the treasurer, George Fol- 
lett, of Boy Scout work in the community.— 
Fall River Herald. 

Fall River—On Sunday, November 22, a 
general exchange of ministers in our confer- 
ence was made, the arrangements being in 
charge of Revs. H. M. Hainer and H. Arnold. 
—B. 

Providence—A religious drama, “The Hero- 
ine of Ava,” presented at the Elmwood 
Christian Church on Sunday evening, October 
25, aroused much favorable comment and 
was, by special request, repeated on Sunday 
evening, November 1. “The Heroine of Ava” 
is based upon historical incidents. Adoniram 
and Ann Hasseltina Judson landed in Burma 
in 1812, then an independent Oriental State; 
now Burma is a part of the British Empire. 
There the pioneer American missionaries 
were at the mercy of native officials and sub- 
jected to physical hardships and mental an- 
guish for Christ’s sake and the gospel. The 
drama, in three parts, was well presented 
by twelve characters and reflected great skill 
on the part of those having charge of the 
program.—Deep interest is being shown in 
the studies in “Ideals for a Warless World,” 
which are being taken up in the brotherhood, 
under the direction of Dr. Sargent, at ten 
o’clock each Sunday morning. More men are 
wanted to discuss this matter. The attend- 
ance has been unusually large since’ the 
studies began.—Church Calendar. 


East Freetown, October 16—The teachers 
and parents of the children in the East Free- 
town Sunday-school met in the afternoon at 
the church to hear Mrs. Augusta Macy, of 
New Bedford, tell of the work of the “Moth- 
ers’ Club” in the First Baptist Church. A 
committee was chasen to draw up by-laws 


- for a similar association.—November 17, at 


seven-thirty a second meeting was held. The 
By-laws and a list of officers were presented 
by the committee. The By-laws were accept- 
ed unanimously, thus forming the Woman’s 
Club of the East Freetown Christian Church 
for “promoting the welfare of the child in 
the home, the school, the church, and the 
community. Election of officers closed the 
business of the meeting. Mrs. Gilbert Roun- 
sevelle was chosen president. An address 


was given by Rev. H. M. Hainer, of New 
Bedford, on “Religion in the Home.”’—Mrs. 
J. A. Peckham. 

Smith Mills—On November 1 preaching 
services by the pastor, at seven-thirty p. m., 
were added to the church program. The meet- 
ings of the C. E. society will be held Sunday 
evenings at six-thirty p. m.—The C. E. socie- 
ty and the Ladies’ Aid society held a sale 
of fancy articles, food, etc., November 4 and 
5. A cafeteria supper was served at six-thir- 
ty p. m., the first night, and an entertainment 
the second night.—Smith Mills was one of 
the three churches this year which paid its 
entire conference apportionment of twenty- 
five cents per member.—The Sunday-school 
has brought an average of fifteen pupils each 
Sunday, making the average attendance for 
October eighty.—Mrs. C. E. Howland. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Rockingham Conference 


Portsmouth, November 24—A very pleasing 
time was passed by the Susan Green mission- 
ary society on Thursday, November 18, it be- 
ing the monthly meeting of the _ society. 
There was a large attendance and much in- 
terest shown. It was voted to clothe a girl 
six years old at the Carversville Orphanage, 
and to pack a barrel to sent to Franklinton. 
It was also voted to invite Rev. P. W. Cas- 
well, of Manchester, a formed pastor, to give 
an illustrated lecture on ‘‘Missions” in Decem- 
ber. At six-thirty members of the society 
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SOMETIMES 
ACROSS the fields of yesterday 


He sometimes comes to me, 
A little lad just back from play— 
The lad I used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully 
Once he has crept within, 

I wonder if he hopes to see 
The man | might have been. 


—Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 
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and friends, numbering about one hundred, 
sat down to a bountiful supper served by the 
society and assisted by the young ladies’ 
class of the Church School. After the supper 
a short program was given to which all lis- 
tened with appreciation. The program 
opened with the hymn, “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” rendered by the Smith Pioneers of 
the church, followed by a short address by 
Rev. E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary of the 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference, 
representing the New England Christian Con- 
vention. In his talk he stated that all the 
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church ought to appreciate having such a 
pastor as Rev. E. K. Amazeen, and as he said 
this, loud applause greeted the remarks. A 
solo was beautifully rendered by Mrs. O. D. 
Ham. Rev. A. C. Youmans, of Haverhill, 
Mass., was the next speaker and his address 
set all to thinking about the foreigners and 
what ought to be done to help them. He 
said that a door at his home in Haverhill 
had more than once had rocks’ thrown 
against it, but that it is only through love 
that these conditions can be changed. After 
his address a thank offering was taken, fol- 
lowed by the singing of “Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds” and the benediction by Mr. Bod- 
man.—Portsmouth Herald. 


ILLINOIS 

Olney, November 25—Dr. J. J. Douglass 
closed a very helpful meeting with this Por- 
terville Church Sunday, November 15, with a 
number of conversions and accessions and a 
fine uplift to the church. Rev. F. G. Bell, as- 
sisted by Elder Thos. Wade, is now in a 
series of meetings together. Evangelist 
Charlotte E. Nash has recently closed an ex- 
traordinary meeting at Poplar Church, Rev. 
Ed. Borah pastor. She is now at Harrisburg 
assisting Pastor Borah there. That also is a 
wonderful meeting. That church, only a year 
old, is moving to a wonderful victory. Eld- 
er A. H. Bennett has also been in the above 
meetings.—Our special meetings at Trimble 
came to a close Monday evening, November 
23. The meeting was full of interest from 
start to finish. The educational feature, 
which was connected Bible pictures and Bible 
questions, was helpful. Large congregations 
from various sections of the country round 
about attended. We had several teams of 
workers who went from house to house in 
personal work, resulting in several acces- 
sions to the church. A prayer meeting has 
been started from which we expect good re- 
sults. We begin special service at Hidalgo 
November 30.—Rev. S. Price assisted Pastor 
Piersall in putting on Kingdom Enlistment 
Week at Mt. Zion. Dr. J. J. Douglass is to 
begin his special meetings at Oak Grove De- 
cember 1. He is expecting the assistance of 
Evangelist Mrs. Nash in these meetings. 
Rev. H. Vernon Winter has a great interest 
aroused at Haubstadt Church. He was at 
Newton last Sunday and is to begin special 
meetings there as soon as a suitable date can 
be made. Pastor Chitty passed this way re- 
cently. He is starting his work in revivals 
at Burnt Prairie—The Trimble Sunday- 
school has begun sending one offering each 
month to the Carversville Orphanage.—Alvin 
O. Jacobs. 


Sumner, November 24—The work of the 
Sumner Church is doing nicely. We came on- 
to this field October 16. We have found a 
group of helpful, earnest workers. They 
seem quite responsive to pastoral leadership. 
The former pastor, Rev. J. M. Bradbury, is 
often spoken of in highest terms of praise 
for the excellent work that he accomplished 
while here. Every department of the church 
is functioning. The Ladies’ Aid recently re- 
organized and is now busy “as bees.” We 
also have an active woman’s missionary so- 
siety with Mrs. Susie Mowrer as president. 
This society gave a splendid Thank-offering 
program last Sunday night, and received a 
worthy offering as a result of its capable ef- 
fort. Mrs. Mowrer had charge of the pro- 
gram. The Sunday-school and Christian En- 
deavor departments are doing well, with C. 
T. E. Hagerman as superintendent of the for- 
mer and Orris Wright, the president of the 
latter. We have a new and neat, commodi- 
ous church building here, modernly equipped, 
having four rooms and a baptistry, beside 
the auditorium; also a well arranged base- 
ment. We are justly proud of our church 
plant. We have six Protestant churches in 
the town, and it has been planned by the pas- 
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tors of five of the churches to hold a union 
meeting, covering the entire month of Jan- 
uary. The pastors are to preach by turn. The 
meeting's are to be held in the largest church 
building of the town, which happens to be 
the United Brethren building. The plan is an 
experiment, but we hope it may result well. 
—We are to begin our special services with 
the Hunt City Church the coming Saturday 
evening, November 28, and we are looking 
forward to a gracious bestowal of God’s 
blessings upon the effort.—We are frequent- 
ly called for funerals these days, a number 
of which are young persons. Surely it is as 
the inspired Word says, that “all flesh is as 
grass.” Indeed, how frail and uncertain is 
physical life. It behooves us to be ready al- 
ways for the final summons. Was called to 
Newton a few days ago for the funeral of a 
girl sixteen years of age.—The church at 
Newton has not as yet been able to secure 
a pastor for the present conference year; 
Rev. Vernon Winter, pastor at Haubstadt, In- 
diana, preached for them last third Sunday, 
and a little later will hold a series of special 
services for them. There is a fine group of 
earnest and sacrificing members at Newton, 
and we sincerely hope they may soon find a 
good and competent minister to take charge 
of their work.—R. J. Ellis. 


INDIANA 

Alexandria, November 23—We held a two 
weeks’ meeting with the Shiloh Christian 
Church, Northwestern Indiana Conference. 
We were badly handicapped by stormy 
weather and corn husking. We feel that the 
meeting will not be fruitless. This commun- 
ity is overchurched, so we could not hope for 
a large ingathering. I find Shiloh a very 
pleasant people with whom to labor, always 
attempting to do what is asked of them. 
They gave a play, of their own manufacture, 
entitled, “Going to Sunday-school,” which 
netted them over fifty dollars and was much 
enjoyed. They have requests to give it at 
other churches.—D. A. Cook, Pastor. 


Greentown, November 23—The season re- 
minds us of real gratitude to God. I thank 
him for health, strength, food, raiment, 
friends, and friendship, salvation, Holy Spir- 
it, church, and Kingdom, and above all for 
the hope of immortality beyond the tomb. 
And how it makes service a joy when we are 
conscious of the reward which lies at the end 
of the race. I have enjoyed some real treats 
lately. One was being in attendance at the 
Southern Wabash Illinois Christian Confer- 
ence at Porterville, Illinois, where Rev. A. O. 
Jacobs was at the helm and where interest in 
God’s Kingdom was at heart and the Holy 
Spirit keenly felt. Such a crowd of good 
folk, many of whom I knew when in school 
at dear old Union Christian College. How it 
made me rejoice to see Prof. Elizabeth Hat- 
ten, who has given her very life and all for 
Union Christian College. Then to meet and 
greet my former parishioners from Trimble, 
Oak Grove, Hidalgo, Newton, Riverton, 
Grand Prairie, etc., surely did me good. Be- 
sides all this, all the eats and lodging were 
seott free. Think of that nowadays; but 
they did it at Porterville—On my way back 
to Greentown, I had the privilege of stop- 
ping at the home of Brother and Sister Trim- 
ble, faithful supporters of our church at 
Trimble, Illinois. A little on east I again 
beheld Oak Grove Church where the good 
people put up with me when I was much 
younger in my ministry.—After stopping at 
Tipton, Indiana, to say hello to Rev. J. M. 
Bradbury and family, I reached home.—In 
September I was called to Logansport, Indi- 
ana, where a Young People’s Congress was 
formed, some forty being present. Brother 
Casad, president of the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Conference, was also present with a 
word of cheer and counsel for our young peo- 
ple. Miss Mabel Casad was elected presi- 
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The Editor, 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


My Dear Brother: 
Nevember 5, 1925. 


If not, why not? 





Central Congregational Church 
64 Jefferson Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1 thank you most heartily for this splendid number of your paper for 
It is indeed a credit to you and your Church. 
With every good wish, believe me, 


Are your people reading The Herald? 
Really now, why not? 


November 12, 1925. 


Yours ever, 


S. PARKES CADMAN. 








dent. This was another pleasant and profit- 
able trip.—Then a few weeks ago a delega- 
tion from our Sunday-school, eighty in num- 
ber, went to Kokomo, Indiana, Howard Coun- 
ty Sunday-school Convention, where Rev. H. 
G. Rowe gave three splendid addresses. Our 
Sunday-school was the third largest in at- 
tendance of the whole county.—Then I was 
called to Green Township Teachers Institute 
where I gave an address on Christian Educa- 
tion, and I surely enjoyed doing that.—Just 
last week was again called to Logansport, 
Indiana, where arrangements were made for 
our mid-year missionary meeting to be held 
December 17 at Pipe Creek with Dr. W. P. 
Minton main speaker and stereopticon lec- 
turer. The Young People’s Congress ar- 
ranging a “big rally” of the entire North- 
western Christian Conference young people 
to be held in January at Rock Creek Valley 
Church, with Rev. H. G. Rowe, of Indianapo- 
lis, as the main speaker. A big banquet on 
Saturday night and two services Sunday is 
the program. Say! Our young people are 
doing things in Northwestern Indiana Chris- 
tian Conference.—First Monday in December 
I will assist Rev. C. C. Tarr at Center Chris- 
tian Church; in January at Antioch Christian 
Church. The fifth Sunday in November I am 
to supply for Rev. P. W. Hunsinger at Lan- 
disville Church.—Just lately we organized a 
ministerial association here, the writer being 
vice-president. Projects undertaken are: 
“Union Thanksgiving Service,” “Bible Taught 
in Our School,” “Union Teachers’ Training,” 
and “Union Memorial Service.” Greentown 
and Antioch churches are doing real well. 
Our educational offerings are being looked 
after. The writer and delegation from An- 
tioch attended the township Sunday-school 
convention Sunday p. m., the writer having 
done a little part on the program.—Last, but 
not least, some seventy members of the 
Greentown Church came in on the pastor and 
his family on Tuesday and demonstrated the 
fact that an old-time pounding was not out 
of date. My, it was some pounding! Thank 
you. good Greentown people.—With the sea- 
son’s greetings I again say, Praise God.— 
J. J. Beisiegel. 


Landess, November 20—The pastor, Rev. 
P. W. Hunsinger, closed a very successful re- 
vival of three weeks and two days’ duration 
last Monday night, in which ten people 
prayed through to a knowledge of forgive- 
ness of sin. Eight of these were grown peo- 
ple and five were heads of families. In addi- 
tion, God wonderfully blessed the membership 
of the church and we had a real spiritual 
awakening. It seems to us the new pastor 
has made a wonderful start, eleven conver- 
sions and seven additions to the church in the 


first three months of his work at this place. 
He is a forceful speaker of the type that 
makes a successful evangelist, a consecrated 
man of God. His kindliness and wise counsel 
in matters spiritual have already given him 
a place in the hearts of the people. The pas- 
tor was ably assisted in the revival by Rev. 
Fred Armstrong, of Greentown, Indiana, as 
song leader, who is an excellent leader in 
song, a good soloist, and has a personality 
which makes him remembered after he has 
gone. These two men are a great combina- 
tion and any church looking for an evangel- 
ist and song leader to hold a series of meet- 
ings will make no mistake in writing them. 
They both have half time to give to evangel- 
istic work.—We met last Tuesday evening 
and organized a Christian Endeavor society 
with about thirty present. We expect to hold 
our first meeting next Sunday evening.—We 
have been having an average attendance at 
Sunday-school regardless of the fact that ev- 
ery Sunday since the beginning of the con- 
ference year has given us some kind of bad 
weather.—Just received word from Brother 
Hunsinger that Rev. J. J. Beisiegel, of 
Greentown, will preach for us Sunday and 
Sunday night, November 29. This is good 
news and we shall be glad to welcome Broth- 
er Beisiegel. We are praying and looking to 
a successful year and God has already heard 
and answered prayer.—Chas. E. Hatcher. 


Bluffton, November 25—The Six Mile and 
Linn Grove pastorate of the Eel River Con- 
ference is still on the map of the Christian 
Church. The evangelistic services that were 
held in concert with fourteen other churches 
of Wells County began November 1 and closed 
on the twenty-second. The interest was good 
from the beginning and grew to the close. 
The attendance was not all that one could 
have wished, but taking into consideration .- 
the busy season on the farms and all the oth- 
er hindrances, there was nothing to complain 
of. There were four accessions to the 
church on confession of faith. These consist- 
ed of a family of the parents and son and 
daughter—a one hundred percent family for 
the Kingdom. This is a fine family and will 
be a great help to the church. There are 
others who are expected to unite with the 
church ere long. Mrs. Nora Andrew, of War- 
ren, Indiana, was the song leader and worthy 
helper. She did splendid work which was 
highly appreciated by the church and com- 
munity. Churches in need of such services 
will make no mistake to call Mrs. Andrew. 
The, children under fifteen years of age did a 
noble work in helping by learning verses, 
giving Bible readings, and taking part in 
some of the songs by leading and singing. 
The young people are to be commended for 
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the admirable way they assisted in the serv- 
ices. A delegation of these young people will 
attend the Young People’s Conference at 
Huntington on the twenty-seventh. The pas- 
tor did all the preaching during the special 
meetings except on two evenings when Rev. 
R. W. Page, the president of the Eel River 
Conference, was with us and brought us two 
very excellent messages.—The Linn Grove 
Church is very much alive and active. The 
Sunday-school, under the leadership of Mr. 
A. F. Baker, is doing some very excellent 
work. The special meetings there will not be 
held after the Christmas holidays. Both 
these churches have live missionary societies 
which are doing fine work in their depart- 
ments. The Six Mile society will have their 
thank-offering service on November 29 and 
the Linn Grove society will have its on De- 
vember 6.—L. D. Holaday. 


OHIO 


Phillipsburg, November 15—The Christian 
Church at Phillipsburg held its annual home- 
coming Sunday, November 14, combined with 
Rally Day service in the Sunday-school. Din- 
ner and supper were prepared by the ladies of 
the church and more than 135 people were 
served. In the afternoon a short meeting was 
held in which brief talks were given. The 
evening meeting concluded a series of two 
weeks’ revival services conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. H. L. Bailey. <A fine day was en- 
joyed by all and thirteen pledged themselves 
to Christ and his cause.—Mrs. R. S. Thomas 


Hollansburg, November 12—The Kingdom 
Enlistment Campaign, which was sponsored 
by the constituency of the Christian Church, 
and so efficiently engineered by Rev. D. G. 
Pleasant, pastor of the Christian Church at 
Trotwood, Ohio, was brought to a close, Sun- 
day night. The meetings proved to be the 
most successful that have been held by the 
local church in recent years. This was made 
possible only by the consecrated and untir- 
ing efforts of the pastor, Rev. J. D. Hampton, 
together with the twenty-nine teams of 
workers who so ably assisted him. The vi- 
cinity, for a three-mile radius, every man, 
woman, and child over six years old, was 
sought as candidates to become affiliated with 
the work of the church. Out of nearly 400 
prospectives, eighty-seven was the visible re- 
sult signed up for Christian enlistment. The 
number to come into the church since Rev. 
Hampton’s pastorate began, in March, is some 
over a hundred souls. Brother Pleasant gave 
strong gospel messages the two weeks he 
was here, and won many friends during this 
time. He is a fine organizer and carried the 
campaign along efficiently with Brother 
Hampton aiding him at all times.—The Hol- 
lansburg News. 

ONTARIO 

Toronto, Nevember 25—The Victoria Park 
Avenue Christian Church, Toronto, dedicated 
its new basement on Sunday, November 1. 
It was a great day for them and the begin- 
ning of a greater day for our work in To- 
ronto. Rev. Percy L. Graham, pastor of the 
Newmarket Christian Church, preached morn- 
ing and evening, while the pastor of the 
Bathurst Street Church preached in the af- 
ternoon and conducted the dedicatory serv- 
ice. Dr. W. P. Fletcher was also present at 
this service and made the dedicatory prayer. 
The basement is on the corner lot where the 
old, temporary building stood. It is seventy by 
thirty feet, built of good material and with 
splendid care. It is twelve feet from floor to 
ceiling, half of this space being below the 
surface of the ground. It is well lighted and 
well finished on the inside. There is a room 
about nine by thirty feet which will be used 
for a kitchen and for one of the departments 
of the Sunday-school. There is a good audi- 
torium and provision for a baptistry. A tem- 
porary roof has been placed on the structure, 
and the hope is, of course, that the work will 


grow so that the completed building can 
soon be constructed. The basement, as it is, 
with the remaining debt of a few hundred 
dollars on the lot, cost about three thousand 
dollars. About half of this has been paid 
and the remainder provided for by systematic, 
weekly payments by the congregation. No 
attempt was made to raise money on the 
opening day except the regular collection. 
Since the dedication the work has been mak- 
ing good progress.—The Sunday-school is 
growing in a particularly encouraging way. 
There were ninety-five present last Sunday 
and the hundred mark will, in all probability, 
soon be passed.—The work in the Bathurst 
Street Church is moving along well. Our 
thank offering this year is the largest we 
have ever had. Rain has somewhat inter- 
fered with our attendance this fall, but we 
hope to make up for that from now on. The 
attendance at all services last Sunday was 
good.—A budget committee has been appoint- 
ed and is to meet in the pastor’s study on 
November 26, to make out the budget for 
1926. This is to be printed and distributed 
among the congregation as part of the prep- 
aration for our every member canvass which 
is to be made in December.—It was a pleas- 
ure to me, in company with Dr. Fletcher and 
Rev. C. E. Fockler, to attend the recent ses- 
sion of the Metropolitan Convention in Bing- 
hamton, New York. That gathering ought 
to be the beginning of greater things in this 
part of our Church.—Calvin J. Felton. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lewisburg, November 24—I feel that it is 
due the Lewisburg Church that I should make 
mention of the way it responded to the call 
for an offering for the cause of Christian Ed- 
ucation. Before the time for the taking of 
the offering I expressed the wish that every 
society connected with the church make an 
offering to this worthy cause. When the 
time came for our offering, the Sunday-school, 
the C. E., Young Ladies’ Aid society, the 
woman’s missionary society, and the church 
made an offering, and the total amount sent 
in was $27.48. The goal set for the general 
membership was forty cents per member, but 
the Lewisburg Church went a little over for- 
ty-five cents per member. This church is 
blessed with some very loyal people, and the 
work seems to be growing and the interest 
increasing. Our prayer meetings are very, 
very interesting, so are the other meetings. 
—tThis is a very nice little city to live in 
and all the people seem to be proud of the 
fact that they are residents of Lewisburg. 
We were never in a place where the people 
seemed better pleased with their location 
than they do here. Most all the residents are 
members of some church, but I am finding 
that there are enough people not vitally con- 
nected with Christ, to give the ministry plen- 
ty of work to do.—We have taken up the 
study of the subject of the “Stewardship for 
All of Life,” by Luther E. Lovejoy, and I 
think the people are going to enjoy the work 
and profit thereby.—It is a source of great 
satisfaction to me to learn that the church 
at Ferguson, Iowa, has secured a settled pas- 
tor, and I pray that the work may grow in 
spiritual power there and that Brother Geed- 
ing will be made a great blessing to that 
community and to our general work in the 
West.—D. M. Helfenstein. 


The Metropolitan Convention 


HE Metropolitan Convention met in its 

fourth biennial session at Binghamton, 
New York, November 9-11, and one is almost 
tempted to quote the old saying, “A good 
time was had by all,” for we certainly did 
have a good time, and every one seemed to be 
enjoying himself. 

First of all was the delightful welcome ac- 
corded us by the Binghamton people, and 
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Would you save a life 
if you could? 


Yyyourn you reach out and snatch a 

child from under the rushing 
wheels of a motorcar? Of course you 
would—and you can help save a life in 
a simpler, easier way than that. 


Tuberculosis is a constant threat to 
you and your children. It takes an 
annual toll of thousands of lives. Yet 
other thousands of lives are saved every 
year by the organized warfare against 
tuberculosis carried on by the tubercu- 
losis crusade. That organized fight 
against the dread disease has cut the 
tuberculosis death rate in half. It is 
financed by the sale of Christmas Seals. 


You can help to save a life. Buy 
Christmas Seals. Buy as many as you 
can. Christmas Seals save thousands 
of lives every year.- Your help is 
needed. Buy Christmas Seals. 


Stamp Out 
Tuberculosis 
with this 
Christmas Seal 


Merry;Christmas 
and Good Health 
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their friendly and active pastor, Rev. A. A. 
Wright. It is a wonderful thing to be loved 
by one’s people as the members of this 
church appear to love their pastor. 

Then the Convention church! Subcon- 
sciously I think many of us were prepared 
for the small and sometimes out-of-date 
building which we have in some of our cities. 
But when we saw the splendid edifice which 
greeted us, with choir loft filled with a choir 
who assisted in the singing of each evening, 
when we viewed the rooms for the housing 
of the different Sunday-school classes, the 
commodious dining room and kitchen, and 
convenient entrances and exits to and from 
all parts of the building, to say nothing of 
the bright and pleasant auditorium itself, we 
were all agreeably and happily surprised. A 
still more surprising thing to me was the 
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discovery that these people, although not a 
wealthy people, are keeping up all expenses 
of the church, and retiring the debt on their 
edifice, which is still new, at the rate of one 
thousand dollars every three months. 

Another delightful surprise was the group 
which attended the Convention. Delegates 
from seven of the ten conferences within the 
bounds of the Convention were present. The 
air was filled with greetings of old friends, 
and happy introductions to new friends. Over 
eighty delegates were registered besides vis- 
itors. 

And then there was the program of each 
day. From the welcome song sung the 
opening evening, and the general worship 
conducted so beautifully and with such dig- 
nity by Doctor Summerbell, to the last in- 
spiring message delivered by Dr. Fletcher at 
the close of the last session, it was all good, 
all helpful, all fine. Seven children from the 
Carversville Christian Orphanage, under the 
direction of Mrs. L. F. Johnston, gave a short 
program of recitations and songs, ending 
with a little play, “The Way to Happiness.” 
They did very well indeed. 

Perhaps, because of its effect, the report 
of the committee on missions and the com- 
mittee on survey, both presented by Rev. P. 
S. Sailer, need to be mentioned because of 
their effect upon the afterwork of the Con- 
vention. The outstanding features of the 
recommendations made by the Board of Pol- 
ity to the Convention, were: . 

1. A definite program for recruiting new students 
for the ministry. 

2. An effort to put Starkey Seminary more into 
the thinking of our people of this section, and look- 
ing forward to making it a larger factor in our 
work in the future; first, by increasing the number 
of students; and, second, by lengthening the years 
of work, or adding other content courses. 

3. An earnest effort to secure more of our young 
people at summer schools and an increase of these 
schools in number as rapidly as possible. 

4. A goal of $50,000 per year for five years for 
the purpose of building up needy fields, and entering 


new fields within the bounds of the Metropolitan 
Convention. 


Surely this is enough to challenge our best 
thinking and most sincere efforts. The sur- 
vey had shown us the needs, and the places 
where more and better work should be done, 
and this was the answer to the challenge of 
these facts. 


Mrs. F. E. Bullock. 
Plainville, New York. 


Twelve International Movements 
(Continued from page nine) 


separate.” And the world has followed the 
pattern cut out by the Church, especially in 
this respect. 

Observation and experience have taught 
us that a divided Church cannot serve a di- 
vided world, or produce world unity and 
fellowship. No individual’s message is ef- 
fective if that individual does not himself 
practice the message. The hour has struck 
when a prompt recognition of this fact in 
our church life is imperative. The Church’s 
differences have made her a victim of the 
very system over which she was supposed 
to be victor. Anyone who knows anything 
at all about history knows the steps by 
which the Church has descended. The 
Church became Judaized, then Romanized, 
partisanized, denominationalized, and then 
demoralized; and instead of the Church be- 
coming a great transforming power among 
the nations, men have transformed, denomi- 
nationalized the Church, and religion has 
served only to estrange men, working dis- 
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integration and destruction among the 
Christian forces of the world. The world 
has never been united in fellowship and love 
because the Church has never been united. 
The world has never known the joy of. fel- 
lowship because the Church has never 
shown the world how to practice it. The 
world is still waiting for the Church to 
demonstrate the wisdom of unity and fellow- 
ship. And the world will continue to wait 
until the Church faces and accomplishes this 
task. How may it be accomplished? 

First of all the Church must begin to 
magnify her likenesses. It should be com- 
mon knowledge that the mission of the 
Church is evangelism, Christian nurture, 
missions, the effect of Christianity on the 
individual, the community, state, and the 
world. On the fundamental things men 
should easily agree; and in the essentials 
there should be unity and fellowship, no 
time being given to non-essentials. If the 
Christian Church has any reason for exist- 
i >) 


LIMITATIONS OF THE PESSIMIST 


OTHING to do but work, 

Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes 

To keep one from going nude. 








Nothing to breathe but air— 
Quick as a flash ‘tis gone; 
Nowhere to fall but off, 


Nowhere to stand but on. 


Nothing to comb but hair, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed, 

Nothing to weep but tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 


Nothing to sing but songs; 
Ah, well, alas! alack! 

Nowhere to go but out, 
Nowhere to come but back. 


Nothing to see but sights, 
Nothing to quench but thirst, 
Nothing to have but what we've got; 
Thus thro’ life we are cursed. 


Nothing to strike but a gait; 
Everything moves that goes. 
Nothing at all but common sense 
Can ever withstand these woes. 
—From Ben King’s Verse. 
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ence it is found in the above sentence. I 
think the Christian denomination has served 
well in the matter of unity in essentials and 
liberty in non-essentials. But if we look 
about us we will still find that we have our 
Jerusalem, the seat of bigotry; our Athens, 
the seat of learning and culture; and our 
Rome, the seat of the mighty. But we have 
no modern Paul to tell us that “There is no 
difference between the Jew and the Greek, 
Barbarian and Scythian, bondman and free- 
man.” We have no one today to decry the 
divisions in the Church and to plead in im- 
passionate terms for the unity of the Church 
and the world. If the Christian Church does 
not do this, there is no earthly reason for 
its perpetuation. 

Another method that should be employed 
today in behalf of unity is the same method 
that Paul used when he appealed to the 
Church at Philippi. Paul made the plea on 
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the ground of stimulus in Christ. “If there 
be any power of exhortation in your connec- 
tion with the experiences in Christ.” This 
was an eloquent appeal, and the person who 
does not respond to it is spiritually dead. 
Response to a stimulus is the sign of life. 
Failure to respond to such stimulus is a 
sign of death. Judging the Church by its 
fruits, it is high time that we resort to some 
psychological device to find signs of life in 
the average church. 

Still another basic principle touching un- 
ity and fellowship is unity of thought. Just 
as Paul could not rest while the spirit of 
divisicn obtained in the Church ai Philippi, 
sc our Heavenly Father cannot rest so long 
as there is division of thought and purpose 
among his people. International thought 
cannot be reckoned as an outstanding char- 
acteristic among peoples and natiers. And 
this is the nub of the whole thing. While 
it may be difficult, it is certainly possible 
for people to think together. But how can 
the thought-life of the world be harmon- 
ized? How can five strings on a violin 
blend and produce sweet melodies? The 
strings must be tuned. They must have 
some one to play on them. The music is 
not in the violin or strings, but in the vio- 
linist. He is the master mind. In the holy 
hush of our own hearts there is a voice that 
tells us that we are one great family and 
that we should think together as one united 
family. When this is done the discord of 
the world will be lost in the community of 
purpose and unity of thought among men. 
An immediate need is that the minds of 
men shall run along together. 

But in addition to the above appeals for 
the unity and fellowship of the world, there 
is the incentive of love. The idea that Paul 
conveyed to the Philippians touching this 
matter was the tender persuasiveness of 
love. Paul urged that if love had any pow- 
er to stimulate men’s hearts, then they 
should listen to the plea for unity. The 
leading incentive to unity and fellowship 
must spring from love. Some one has said, 
“Love makes the world go around.” Love 
prods and spurs on to the last endeavor. The 
person who is deaf to the appeal of love 
will heed no appeal for unity. To study the 
incentive of love honestly and fairly is to 
hasten the dawn of universal unity and 
world fellowship. It is not blood that uni- 
fies, but it is the incentives of love, issuing 
in a common thought, purpose, and experi- 
ence. If through the incentives of love our 
slumbering minds and hearts can be awak- 
ened by the incentive of love, the acquisition 
of unity and fellowship will place a badge 
of falsity on those who say that Christian- 
ity has failed. This cannot be brought about 
by prayer, if after men kneel and pray they 
rise and call a conference for the purpose 
of discussing ways and means of getting 
ahead of their fellows. The whole affair 
must be turned over to the incentives of love. 
Love must direct the whole movement, for 
all the world loves a lover, and all man- 
kind is certain to mix in his affairs. 

There is no institution so well fitted to 

(Continued third column, page 23) 














